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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~——_ 


ONFERENCE re-assembled on Tuesday to debate the basis of 
peace, but a radical difference of opinion at once made itself 
manifest. The German Powers affirm that the Treaty of 1852 has 
been terminated by the campaign, a view to which the neutral 
Powers refuse to adhere. War, it is said, terminates treaties; but 
the Treaty of 1852 was made with Russia, England, France, and 
Sweden, with none of which Powers has Germany been at war. 
The pretension is as unfounded as if Smith, owing Jones, Brown, 
and Robinson money, should box Robinson’s ears, and declare that 
in consequence of Robinson’s conduct in having his ears boxed he 
should not pay the rest of his creditors either. The matter was 
ultimately referred back to Berlin, and Conference rose to meet 
again this day week. It is very difficult indeed to believe that 
these obstacles are not deliberately raised, or that Prussia has not 
determined to keep the Duchies for herself. The King has actually 
agreed to pay the preliminary expenses of cutting a canal, and the 
Conservatives of Prussia have been encouraged to sign a petition 
praying for the annexation of the two provinces. 


Lord Palmerston has continued ill all through the week. He 
was to have been present at the opening of the new Town Hall at 
Tiverton on Thursday, but was obliged to depute Earl Fortescue 
and Mr. Denman to represent him. ‘They informed a somewhat 
excited crowd, angry and disappointed at the Premier's absence, 
that he was at Brocket Hall, that he had the gout in both knees, 
that he could neither walk nor stand, and that he had been lifted 
into and out of his carriage for the journey. It would have endan- 
gered his life to travel to Tiverton, and had he run the risk he 
could not have spoken. ‘The constituency displayed an amount of 
ill-tempered selfishness which will disgust even those who do not 
rank themselyes among his Lordship’s well-wishers. Yesterday 
night his Lordship re-appeared in the House amid cheers from all 
parties. 


A very unpleasant telegram from India reached London on 
Monday last. The Government of India has been irritated by 
incessant incursions from Bhootan, an independent semi-Tartar 
State north of Bengal, occupying an enormous plateau which 
stretches back to an unknown distance from the hills west 
of Upper Assam. The Hon. Ashley Eden, an able doctrinaire 
civilian, lately Secretary to the local Government, was sent to 
atrange matters, and after a journey across hills 13,000 feet high, 
and nearly losing his life in the snow, reached Poomukka, the 
capital, on or about 9th March. Here the ruler flung him into 
prison, and compelled him to sign a treaty ceding British Assam ! 
At least so the telegram says, and though Mr. Eden is not the 
sort of man to be compelled to sign anything, still the story is not 
one & gobemouche would invent. Sir John Lawrence has no 
option now but to march troops into Bhootan,—and a pleasant 
business it willbe! It is May, he must send Europeans some 
seven hundred miles through the Delta, then over a natural wall 
13,009 feet, and then neither he nor any one else knows where. 
Still he must do it. 


All the telegraphic accounts from Rome speak of the Pope's 
health as rapidly failing, and he has fainted of late when engaged 
im ceremonial offices. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Romans havea strong interest in the Pope’s death, that he belongs 





to a family notoriously long lived, and that at his Holiness’s age it 
is possible for a man to give public signs of weakness and yet not 
be at the actual point of death. We are assured that the Emperor 
Napoleon has forwarded to Cardinal Antonelli an assurance that 
in the event of a vacancy in the Chair his troops will continue to 
protect the deliberations of the Conclave. 


The correspondent of the Zimes in Denmark, a mi _ not likely 
to be prepossessed in favour of Austria, bears testimony to the 
excellent behaviour of the Austrian troops. General Gablenz 
refused to allow the statue of the Tappre Land Soldat, near 
Fredericia, to be destroyed, and the Austrians, it appears, pay for all 
they take. The Danes feel the difference keenly, and express no 
hatred against the Austrians. The truth is, we imagine, that the 
Austrian army is governed by gentlemen, and that the Italian and 
Hungarian regiments, having no national feeling to gratify against 
the peasantry, are really more conciliatory. It is curious that even 
in England the conduct of the Austrians hardly excites so much 
feeling as that of Prussia. One expects a Hapsburg to act 
violently, to apply the laws of war harshly, and to claim dominions 
by conquest, but the Prussians were supposed to be becoming 
civilized. 

Mr. Wienan, an American gentleman, is having a yacht built 
for him in the Thames which is to create a perfect revolution in 
shipbuilding. She is built of pure steel, in the shape of a cigar, 
the cylinder being 256 ft. long, with a diameter of 16 ft. at the 
broadest part, and nothing but two funnels, a short deck, and 
a little bit of the cylinder will appear out of water. She is to be 
driven by three cylinder engines, and a shaft with screws at each 
end, and it is believed that the engines can be so workel with 
safety as to yield 2,500 horsepower. ‘The architect expects a 
speed of twenty-six or thirty miles an hour, but to get it Mr. 
Wienan should carry out George Stephenson's suggestion, and 
electro-plate his vessel. She is to be launched with her steam up in 
August. 


The Virginian campaign has begun. General Meade has crossed 
the Rapidan, and his head-quarters on Thursday, the 5th May, 
were at the Wilderness, a town about six miles west by north from 
Chancellorsville (the scene of General Hooker's defeat), his left 
resting on Chancellorsville and his right on Germania Ford, where 
he had crossed the Rapidan. General Lee’s army appears to have 
been west of the Northern army, and in the direction of Orange 
Court House. In the meantime Generals Butler and Smith are ad- 
vancing towards Richmond by the James River, having landed their 
force at City Point, and are opposed by General Beauregard with, it 
is said, 30,000 men. The Federal General Sigel with a large force 
is also marching up the Shenandoah Valley, and had, it is said, 
reached Stanton, so that the approach to Richmond is being made 
from three quarters simultaneously. Unimportant fighting of a 
mere preliminary kind had taken place. General Sherman’s troops at 
Chattanooga are also, it is said, on the march against General 
Johnstone’s force at Dalton, Georgia, so we may look for important 
news, one way or the other, soon. 





An Act has passed Congress to equalize the pay of the white and 
coloured soldiers, and by all accounts not without reason. The 
estimate formed in the North of the African regiments, both for 
strength, courage, and discipline, seems to be exceedingly high. 
The best regiments of General Burnside’s division are coloured 
regiments. 


General Cameron has made amazing progress in New Zealand. 
He has now a line of posts from Raglan or Whaingaroa on the 
west to Taurangi on the east, and all his enemies north of this line 
have been either subdued or expelled, and his head-quarters—it is 
believed for the winter—are at Awamutu, a place about eighty 
miles in a direct line from Auckland (of which about fifty are 
through conquered country), lying between the Waikato, and its 
tributary or western branch, the Waipa. He has taken two very 
strong pahs, Pikopiko and Paterangi since the last intelligence, 
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and has had several engagements, in which Sir Henry Havelock has 
distinguished himself. The Bishop of New Zealand has, it is said, 
left General Cameron’s camp in disgust, because the General will 
not permit him to go to and fro between himself and the enemy, 
trying to get up a peace before the Maories have been brought 
to an unconditional submission. ‘The Bishop is a good man, but 
no other man has done so much either to cause or to prolong this 
unhappy contest. 


Another murder by the natives has taken place at Taranaki to 
which we beg to call Mr. Buxton’s attention. Mr. Patterson, a 
Northumberland man, was killed from an ambush and tomahawked 
when riding out with a few unarmed companions after stray 
horses. Taranaki is still a mere military settlement. For many 
years no settler has dared to reside on the outlying farms. 


The Rev. James Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., succeeds Dr. Jeune in 
the Deanery of Lincoln (worth 2,200]. a year). Dr. Jeremie is 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. He is a learned and 
accomplished man, who has preached (written sermons, we con- 
clude) in both Latin and French,—in Latin to the Province of 
Canterbury, in French to the foreigners who were, or were sup- 
posed to be, in Westminster Abbey on occasion of the Great Exhi- 
bition. 


Yesterday week, just before the Whitsun adjournment, Lord 
Ellenborough made a very eloquent speech against the Prussian 
plunderers in Jutland, in which he quoted concerning the Prussia 
of to-day tle words applied by Fox to the same country in 1806, 
when she accepted Hanover from Napoleon, that she “ combines all 
that is contemptible in servility with all that is odious in rapacity.” 
‘‘Servile in the presence of Russia,” said Lord Ellenborough, 
“ rapacious in the attack on Denmark, Prussia still maintains her 
bad pre-eminence.” He concluded by asking whether the exac- 
tions in Jutland were to go on after the armistice, under the pre- 
tence that they had been imposed before its conclusion. Lord 
Russell thought the “understanding” was clear the other way ; 
but the verbal agreement had not been precise. ‘“ The agreement 
is,” said Lord Russell, “ not to levy contributions of war ; it is not 
merely that no new contributions were to be levied.” Lord Ellenbo- 
rough feared that the sin of trickery had been added to thesin of rapa- 
city in this agreement, as the last heavy contribution was imposed on 
the very day on which the armistice was agreed to by the Conference. 
And so it appears to be. The Danish papers complain bitterly 
that the forced levies go on in Jutland. Dagbladet demands the 
resumption of the blockade as a set-off against this breach of faith; 
and Mr. Layard on Thursday night indifferently assured the House 
of Commons that the Government knew nothing about the matter 
except from the statements in the newspapers. 


The New York papers publish in extenso the report of the Sub- 
Committee of Congress on the massacre at Fort Pillow. Messrs. 
Wade and Gooch, the Sub- Committee, went to Memphis, Tennessee, 
and Fort Pillow on purpose to take testimony. In addition to the 
mere wholesale slaughter of soldiers drawn up in line after being 
taken prisoners, the Committee report that neither women nor chil- 
dren were spared. ‘‘Some of the children not more than ten years old 
were forced to stand up and face their murderers while being shot. 
The sick and wounded were butchered without mercy, the rebels 
even entering the hospital buildings and dragging them out to be 
shot, or killing them as they lay there unable to offer the least re- 
sistance.” All the cry was “ Kill the damned niggers!” and prayers 
for mercy were answered by taunts as well as bullets. ‘‘ One man 
was deliberately fastened down to the floor of a tent face upwards 
by nails driven through his clothes and into the boards under him, 
so that he could not possibly escape, and then the tent was set on 
fire. Another was nailed to the side of a building outside the 
fort, and then the building was set on fire and burned. ‘The 
charred remains of five or six bodies were afterwards found.” The 
Committee state that all their evidence is derived from eye- 
Wwitnesses—mostly from the few sufferers who escaped whom they 
examined in hospital. Massacre appears a part of General Forvest’s 
regular policy, It was ordered before the capture of Fort Pillow 
and boasted of afterwards. Nor is General Forrest the only leader 
who adopts it. At Port Hudson, at Millikens Bend, at Fort 
Wagner, at Paducah, everywhere beyond General Lee's own com- 
mand, negro troops have been murdered after surrender. But Fort 
Pillow is the climax. Are not these brutal soldiers, who, though 
they disgrace General Lee and men of his stamp, really furnish 
half the muscle and raw material of the Southern armies, as much 
hostes humani generis as the Taepings? In the history of war we 


The Imperial Government has actually been beaten in the 
Législatif by a majority of one. Sixty-eight years ago, in 1796 
Joseph Lesurques, respectable citizen of Douai, with 600), a year, 
was accused of murdering a courier for the sake of his mail. : 
on evidence arising wholly from a mistake of identity. Lesurques 
was executed; but four years afterwards a man named Du 
mentioned by one witness at the trial as extraordinarily like 
Lesurques, was arrested and executed for the same offence, The 
family endeavoured therefore to.obtain restitution, but failed, and 
the widow went mad, the son perished as a common soldier one 
daughter went mad, and the other committed suicide, Only a 
granddaughter remained, but she fought up against the famil 
fate, moved heaven and earth for justice, and at last the 
Législatif, by 113 to 112, has voted that the price for which 
Lesurques’ farms were sold shall be restored to her.  Sentj. 
ment is the antiseptic of France; touch it, and even Im. 
perialism is powerless ; but the case is one more illustration of the 
iniquity of the law under which, all over Europe, because Jacques 
Bonhomme is a criminal, the Governments plunder his children, 
Sir George Grey has nothing to do this Session. Why does he 
not remedy that oppression ? 


Rumours are rife of coming Ministerial changes in France, The 
Moniteur formally denies thems, and they are therefore probably 
correct. The best authenticated seems to be that M. de Persigny 
is to return to power, to tempt his master once more towards a 
régime of sheer force. 


The Duke of Argyll presided at the annual Conference of the 
Yorkshire Mechanics’ Institutes held at Sheffield on Wednesday, 
and made a good though rather a dull speech. Its point was that 
the interference of the State in education had proved beneficial, 
and he instanced the Factory Acts under which children employed 
in the woollen, linen, and flax trades are educated compulsorily. That 
statementisnot correct, as the parents unhappily have only to decline 
wages for their children in order to decline the education too ; but 
it is pleasant to see a Whig Duke with courage enough to express 
boldly a belief as yet so unpopular. It is true he was speaking to 
working men, and, if ever they are admitted to the suffrage, they 
will strike down the sectarian middle-class prejudices which now 
impede education with most beneficial roughness ; but it was bold 
for all that. Mr. Roebuck was present and made a speech full of 
fulsome adulation of the Duke, whom he called “a great poten- 
tate,” but otherwise sensible and moderate. Only we do wish 
members who make speeches did not think themselves bound to 
praise ** working men” by themselves quite so much. One would 
think they were savages whom it was a wonder to see behave in 
any reasonable way. Does Mr. Roebuck expect them to break 
windows, or use the shillelagh, or get universally drunk, or dance 
corobberies, or what, that he utters a pompous eulogium on thirty 
thousand men who visited the Crystal Palace ‘‘ without making 
any disturbance?” Why should they make a disturbance any more 
than thirty thousand Mr. Roebucks? They leave that to a class 
above them, the “‘ gents” who throng to Cremorne, and think false 
noses funny. 


Weitrust Lord Carnarvon will add an amendment to the Penal 
Servitude Bill in the House of Lords, which will put the systematic 
surveillance of licence-holders, so reluctantly accepted as part of 
the Bill by Sir George Grey, on a better and more systematic foot, 
ing. At present the licence-holder is simply to report himself 
monthly to the head of the police of the district in which he resides, 
and the system is expected to work, asit were, automatically. What 
is wanted is some central authority who gives himself almost 
entirely to controlling the supervision, acquainted with the con- 
victs set free on licence, and dealing in detail with the case of 
each particular licence-holder. Such an officer would instruct 
either the police of each district,or any one of them whom he deemed 
most fitted for the purpose, what method to pursue with each 
licence-holder in his district, what were the particular danges 
against which to guatd, and how they might be best avoided. 
Without a well considered system, regulated by a competent 
authority who knows the details of each licence-holder, as Mr. 
Organ does in Dublin, the great principle of supervision will 
suffer by loose or incapable management. 

England has been at war for some eighteen months without 


knowing it. The King of Ashantee, it would seem, made a 
into the country called the British Protectorate, a vast,tract ot 


| Cape Coast inhabited by tribes friendly to British rule. Mr. 


Richard Pine, Governor of Cape Coast, accordingly determined 





remember no worse enormity than that of Fort Pillow. 


to punish the King, and sent two black regiments from the West 
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fadies to capture his capital. The King did not resist, but the 
climate is telling heavily in his favour, and 200 out of 400 men 
have been struck down with fever or dysentery, while out of 
19 officers 15 have been invalided, The capital is not captured, 
and it seems not improbable that the whole force will wither away, 
qhile the expense, owing to the difficulty of transporting food, is 
estimated at 1,000/. a day. Nobody, not even Mr. Cardwell, seems 
to know anything particular about the matter. 


A silver salver has been presented to Lord Houghton by his 
friends in Pontefract, in recognition of his services as member for 
the borough when Mr. Monckton Milnes. In reply Lord Hough- 
ton delivered a singularly genial speech defending small boroughs, 
which gave seats to men who, like himself, “ had a difficulty in 

Selieving their own side entirely in the right and the other entirely 
in the wrong.” He could not have sat so long for a large constituency, 
and he thought it advantageous that men of his temperament and 
character should be in Parliament. He believed that the tendency 
among men of independent means and thought was to shrink from 
Parliamentary life, and to abolish the small boroughs would be 
greatly to increase it. Of course it would, and not only that, but 
it would strike away the last chance for young men who are not 
eldest sons, and diminish the variety of Parliament by excluding 
whole classes. Even as it is the representation in England is 
growing daily more uniform, the successful men of business with 
heavy balances and no capacity for statesmanship crowding in 


everywhere. ii ag 

Mr. Stansfeld was on Tuesday presented by his constituents 
with a piece of plate, value three hundred guineas, as an expression 
of their esteem and confidence. In his reply, Mr. Stansfeld made 
a popular and telling defence of his own conduct in not deserting 
his friend Mazzini, paid a high tribute to Lord Palmerston’s cou- 
rage and generosity in supporting him, and then proceeded to 
defend the recent action of the Government. He said that they 
considered the invasion of Schleswig lawless, and proposed to the 
neutral Powers, France aud Russia, to enforce the law of Europe 
as against Germany, and when those Powers refused they tried the 
experiment of a Conference, which he prayed would “come to 
something like a fair and righteous conclusion between Denmark 
and Germany.” That is all very well, but Mr. Stansfeld does not 
explain why, if the three neutrals were bound, one of them was 
not, when left alone, still so bound. Is it that England could not 
have defended Schleswig? If that is to be the defence, let the 
Ministry state it fairly, and then explain, if they can, the mis- 
management which spends thirty millions a year on armaments 
and leaves us thus powerless and contemptible. 


On the 2nd of May a ladies’ association was formed in 
Washington to promote total abstinence “ from foreign articles of 
apparel.” The object is to reduce the imports into the United 
States, and so turn the balance of trade in favour of the country 
as to prevent the export of gold or promote its import, and so 
diminish the difficulties of the Treasury. At first the resolution 
stood, “ For three years, or the war, we pledge ourselves to purchase 
no foreign articles of apparel after 4th July next, when American 
articles can possibly be substituted.” Mrs. Nichol, of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cody Stanton, spoke against the last seven words 
as fatal to the principle of the resolution, and they were struck 
out. If the ladies mean really to economize in expenditure, and 
80 reserve’more wealth either for productive purposes or for taxa- 
tion, the movement is doubtless patriotic; but then it would 
have been wise to say what they meant. If the object simply is, 
—as it appears to be,—to promote the purchase of less durable 
American apparel or ornaments of worse workmanship, at greater 
cost, simply in order to turn the balance of trade-in their favour 


* nothing can be sillier,—as its only tendency will be, even if suc- 


cessful, to divert American labour from the production of exports 
in which it has a natural advantage, to the production of other 
articles in which it has none. On the whole, therefore, the 
eountry will pay far more for its home-made apparel and orna- 
ments than if it bought them from the foreigner with exports 
in the production of which it has a natural advantage. 


In the House of Lords yesterday week the Lord Chancellor's 
measure for endowing the Regius Professorship of Greek in 
Oxford with a Canonry was defeated by a majority of 30,—55 to 
25. The Lord Chancellor chose to assume that the selection of a 
layman as the fittest man for the office would not naturally occur 
above once in five hundred times. We, however, have formerly 
quoted no mean authority in Oxford to show that even now it 
might well be expected to happen once in every two appointments, 


and that the proportion of first-rate lay scholars will yet increase. 
The Bishop of St. David’s in a very sensible speech opposed the 
measure on the same sound principle, that you should not remedy a 
temporary evil by introducing a permanent evil; and it was 
obvious that all the weight of judgment in the House, though 
favourable to Professor Jowett, was against the measure. We 
regret deeply the postponement of justice to him,—but even that 
| might be bought at too costly a price. 


Monsieur Mocquard is a person of Europeanimportance. He is 
| the Secretary of the Emperor Napoleon, and is supposed to be the 
| artificer in chief of those Imperial periods, over which Europe 
| when they are uttered falls periodically into trances of impotent 
| contemplation. Monsieur Mocquard has, however, lately covered 
| himself with ridicule. He has disclaimed as ‘a most audacious 
forgery” a letter written and inserted as his production by our 
very impertinent young friend the Owl. ‘There is one allowance 
to be made for Monsieur Mocquard's indignation. The letter con- 
cocted by the Owl, though tolerably idiomatic, was full of gram- 
matical blunders, evidently not misprints, blunders enough to 
horrify any Frenchman, but which attributed to him must have 
nearly caused the Imperial scribe a fit of apoplexy. The Owl is 
still very young, and being a clever owl will learn French syntax 
in time. 

That Derby will case has turned up again. Our readers will 
remember that a Mr. Else, of Matlock, recently inherited several 
estates under a series of wills and codicils supposed to be written 
by Mr. Nuttall. A jury held that codicils could not honestly 
turn up whenever they were wanted, and Mr. Else lost the pro- 
perty. ‘The matter was supposed settled, but Mr. Else having 
quitted Mr. Nuttall’s house, the deceased gentleman’s bed was sold 
to Mr. Croft, brother-in-law to Mr. Else. There was a sheet 
strained at the head of the bed, and Mr. Croft, who is a cabinet- 
maker, began pulling this off, when a packet of papers fell out. 
They consisted of a draught of a will e by Mr. Nuttall, writ- 
ten in handwriting like his, confirming the dispositions made in 
the codicils, and of some memoranda, some denunciatory, some de- 
precatory, some prayerful, and some relating to hidden gold and 
silver which has been found. These papers were immediately handed 
over to Mr. Stone, a solicitor, and will be brought forward at a 
new trial, when the single point at issue will be whether Mr. 
Nuttall wrote them, or whether they form one more of Mr. Else's 
findings. It is odd that Mr. Else’s brother-in-law should have 
bought that bedstead; but then odd things do happen sometimes, 
and another “ find” is not the device a swindler would under the 
circumstances have preferred. 





A prospectus of the Maritime Credit Company, with a capital 
of 1,000,000/., in 20,000 shares‘of 501. each, has appeared. The 
objects of the Association are to make advances on shipping, 
wharves, shipyards, docks, ;warehouses, dock warrants, freights, 
&c., and to transact the usual business of a Credit Company. 

The return of the Bank of England being favourable, the 
Directors have reduced their minimum rate of discount to eight 
per cent. 

The shares of the Scottish and Universal Finance Bank are 2 
to 3 premium. Mr. W. C. Sillar (late of the firm of W. C. 
Sillar and Co., Bombay), has joined the direction. 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 91}, §, for money, and 
90%, 4, for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were :—For 
transfer, 913, 4; for time, 90}, #. Mexican scrip has fallen to } 
discount. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the official closing prices of the 


leading foreign securities were :— 
Friday, May 13. Friday, May 20. 
Bh © 23 


Greek ee 
Do. Coupons oe ~ 
xican oe 444 es 43, 
Spauish Passive ee oe ee oe 34 ee a4 
Do. Certificates ee on ee il} eo ll 


Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858. ‘a =m 
» » 1862.. oe oe 76 ee 71 
~ Gonnclidée., 1. co oo co GR wo 48 
The latest transactions in the leading British railways, yesterday 
and on Friday week, were at the following prices :— 
Friday ,May 13. riday, May 20. 
Caledonian .. oe ee ee oe o - ” oe we 


Great Kastera oe oe e o o 
Great Northern .. oe ee oe oe 129 ee 130. 
Great Western.. .. ee oe om on tat wa 64 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oo oo 1hy: Ml 
London and Brighton... ee ee oo 102 on 104 
London and North-Western oe oe e 110, on lly 
Loudon and South-Western eo oe oe 99 - 
London, Chatham,avd Dover .. oe oe 41 ee 4l 
Midland ee oe es oo oe oo 130, ee ls 
North-Eastern, Berwick . oe . os 1 ae lal 
Do. York ee oe oe a - td 
West Midland, Oxford. oe oe a 3y oo. 3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE INTERMITTENT CONFERENCE. 


NSTEAD of persistent remedies for intermittent complaints 
we are now beholding a notable instance of an intermit- 
tent remedy for a persistent complaint. The European malady 
forges steadily ahead, but the European doctors consult at 
constantly increasing intervals. Even the prescriptions admi- 
nistered are not taken, and the very doctors who administered 
them seem quite indifferent whether they are taken or not. Mr. 
Layard said on Thursday night that no doubt the understand- 
ing was that no more forced levies were to be exacted in Jut- 
land, that he had seen statements ‘‘ in the papers” asserting 
that the forced contributions were still going on, but that the 
Government knew nothing about the matter. On the 
other hand, while the Conference makes humble suggestions 
at long intervals, and England takes pains to know nothing 
about the result, Prussia is showing her hand in a 
very significant fashion. For a long time she has been 
steadily urging on the German revolutionary movement in 
Schleswig, and whispering reiterated assertions both wheedling 
and menacing that Prussia is Schleswig’s only true friend. 
Like the lugubrious showman in the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 
who is constantly assuring little Nell that ‘‘Codlin’s her 
friend, not Short,” Prussia has made a series of energetic 
efforts to supplant all other German Powers in the good opinion 
of the German partizans in Schleswig. But it has now be- 
come worth her while to attempt something more than coarse 
and repulsive wheedling. We read in yesterday’s telegrams 
the following significant notice from Berlin:—‘‘ A Commit- 
tee, under the presidency of Herr von der Heydt, met here 
yesterday for the purpose of establishing a company to con- 
struct a Schleswig-Holstein canal to connect the North Sea 
with the Baltic. An offer of the Government to defray the expense 
of the preparatory works from the Exchequer was accepted. Privy 
Councillor Lentze was engrusted with the execution of the undertak- 
ing.” Here is something more than mere coaxing. Schleswig 
is to be heavily bribed to believe that ‘‘ Codlin’s her friend, not 
Short,” and the grass is not allowed to grow under the feet of 
the Prussian flatterers. Nor is it only in the invention of 
argumenta ad populum that Prussia is showing her eagerness 
and energy while the Conference dawdles and adjourns. Herr 
von Bismark has addressed a note to Count Bernstorff, who 
is charged with the duty of obstructing the languid discussion 
of medicinal remedies by the conferring Powers, while 
Herr von Bismark himself is preparing rapidly to amputate 
Denmark’s wounded limb. In this he points out that the 
Prussian Government is completely free from all obligations 
which might be deduced from the Treaty of 1852, and justi- 
fied in discussing any other combination that is entirely inde- 
pendent of that treaty. Nothing could, be better for his purpose 
than thus to widen the field of discussion so as to take in every 
possible solution probable, possible, or impossible. And there isa 
delightful and almost stupifying vagueness in his final sentence. 
He refers with charming frankness to that ‘‘ identical note ’’ of 
the 31st January last addressed by Austria and Prussia to the 
neutral Powers, which Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell have 
so often plumed themselveson extracting. In that note those 
Powers recognize preliminarily the Treaty of 1852, but go on 
to point out that if the sacrifices they spontaneously incur in 
the voluntary war on which they are entering turn out to be 
great, they may find it necessary to withdraw from that basis, 
but that in that case they shall freely recognize the right of the 
European Powers to take part in the discussion of the solution 
to be arrived at. This is the position, says Herr von Bismark, 
which has at length been reached. The sacrifices so spon- 
taneously incurred have been very great; the Germans are 
already liberated from that preliminary recognition of the 
Treaty of 1852—which, we may remark, would never have 
been given at all except as a sop to England to find her 
an excuse for abstaining from the war, a purpose it has 
answered admirably,—but they are not going to ignore 
the promise given in that remarkable despatch which 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell regarded as the great 
triumph of their diplomacy ; on the contrary, they are going 
to fulfil that promise. Herr von Bismark does hereby fulfil it 
by giving us a free and frank acknowledgment that the 
neutral Powers ought to be admitted to a voice in the discus- 
sion of the final solution. These are the Prussian Minister's 
gracious words:—‘“‘ It isa natural consequence of political 
relations that the solution of the question is of European im- 
portance, and that endeavours should be made to effect this 
conjointly with the other great Powers. This position was 


sentence of its declaration of the 31st of January. The ok 
task of the Conference is conjointly to search for and deliber 
upon the means whereby a solution of the question ma 7 
arrived at.” Whatcan be more gratifying ? Herr yon Bien 
finds ample work for a dilatory Conference whose chief toe 
consists in discussing the length of its adjournments while 
he urges on his own designs for superseding practicall th 
authority of the Conference, and bringing it at last raf ’ 
front a fait accompli. " 
It is now clear, and is becoming every day clearer that 
the Conference is only an expedient for decently veili 
for England that facilis descensus Averni which our diplee 
matists were treading rapidly enough before, but with 
so little satisfaction to the nation that they were obli 
to halt occasionally, face about, and make as though in. 
clined to retrace their steps, until this happy expedient: 
for smoothing the downward road was at last achieved 
The history of this negotiation as regards England is the 
history of weak, well-intentioned irresolution, catching at 
excuse after excuse for yielding a new step without that 
grand resistance which our diplomatists have occasionally 
promised themselves—in dialogue sometimes, but oftener in 
soliloquy. Their tone has grown steadily meeker, as step b 
step the German Powers have advanced in their pretensions, 
At first even the attempt to put a mere Federal execution 
into Holstein when the Patent of March, 1863 (the nominal 
excuse), had been withdrawn, excited really indignant 
emotions in our Foreign Office. That, however, was acquiesced 
in, and Denmark was persuaded to acquiesce in it also because 
it was the act of a constitutional authority; but we accom. 
panied our advice by an oracular suggestion that in Schleswig 
the Danes might take up their position on strictly national 
ground where Denmark’s allies might very probably join 
her. Such was Lord Russell’s anticipation in December, 
In January he had already retreated a step further, but 
was still hinting to Denmark that the new concession at 
least would in all probability be the last. ‘‘ Only withdraw 
this new Schleswig constitution,” he said, ‘ to which in all 
previous stages it is true, Prussia has never suggested an 
objection till the death of Frederick VII. raised a hope of a 
popular disturbance, but to which you see she has now 
picked up a very strong dislike, and then perhaps, only 
perhaps, your allies will prove to be something more than 
misty hopes.’”” Denmark again gave way as far as she consti- 
tutionally could, but only to find the Germans pressing on, 
and England again retreating from the “perhaps.” Then 
came war, England standing aloof, but quaintly piquing 
herself on having done her duty after all in persuading 
Austria and Prussia to pledge themselves to accept, for 
the present, the principle of the Treaty of 1852 in order 
to arrest English hostility. Nay, more, had she not even 
persuaded Austria to say she was occupying Schleswig 
only in the “interests of Denmark?’ Then followed the 
revolutionary policy in Schleswig, which belied the last plea; 
the invasion of Jutland, which belied every pretext previ- 
ously urged by the German Powers for their policy ; the 
plunder of private property in Jutland, which belied even the 
German pretence to enlightened and humane motives. Eng- 
land began to fire up. Something must be done to keep her 
quiet, or the question would have passed beyond Lord Palmer- 
ston’s hands. The Conference at last got itself together, and 
became the new excuse for permitting fresh encroachments. 
To everything it was replied that the Conference was 
sitting, and when you have called in a great authority 
you must cease to tender your own private counsels. Yet 
under cover of Conference the temporary German adhesion 
to the Treaty of 1852 is now swept away, and England 
is still discussing calmly with the German delegates how 
much more they will ask before they are satisfied. So 
that when Holstein went our diplomatists were angry and 
threatened war ; when Schleswig went, they were irritated 
and whispered war; when Jutland went, they said, “ let us 
keep our temper and confer with these invaders ;” and now that 
to all appearances the only idea the English Government 
has ever had in the matter, ‘‘nominal adhesion to the Treaty 
of 1852,” has gone,—and the armistice, Conference’s one 
achievement, is apparently set at naught by the stronger foe,— 
they adjourn the Conference for twelve days, and lay up the fleet 
as if everything were amicably settled and all need for vigilance 
were over. The Prussian Government has reason to be proud of 
its position. All its opiates to England have taken effect, and 
even now while she confesses openly that the first opiate 
she administered,—the treacherous note of the 31st January 
accepting pro tempore the ‘Treaty of London,—was a mere trick 





the only one recognized by the Government in the concluding 


which has done its work,—Lord Russell, uuder the stupifying 
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-sfuence of the Conference, talks almost deliriously, and like a 
walking in his sleep, of the decisions to be arrived at by the 
Gonference. ““ I am not surprised,” he says, “ that the Con- 
ference which met on the 25th of April has not in fourteen 
days come to a conclusion upon questions which have created 
ee difference of opinion for fourteen years.” Prussia 
*» doubt shares his feeling, and something more. She would 
bo very much surprised if it had done so in either fourteen or 
forty days. She is working while England sleeps ; and if that 
continues to be so, the conclusion, when it is arrived at, will 
be forced on the Conference by the one vigilant Power who 
has amused herself with opening the widest possible field for 


its deliberations. 
NAPOLEON AND THE NEXT POPE. 


ERE the consequences to Europe less disastrous, the 
quiescence of Napoleon in Danish affairs might be 
excused by politicians, for he has an even greater matter in 
hand. All accounts from Rome represent the Pontiff as 
drawing near his end, and the election of a new Pope must be 
to the Emperor a matter of the most urgent import. His first 
and most immediate object, the one which must be dearest to 
his intellectual pride as well as to his ambition, must be to 
compel the Conclave to elect a man who shall either take his 
directions from himself, be in effect his own nominee, or who, 
failing that, shall be ready to end the unendurable situation, 
and come to terms with Italy and civilization. ‘The obstacles 
to such an election are inconceivably numerous, and in the 
first object the Emperor will, we believe, most certainly fail. 
The curious story which has been going about, of the design 
to promote the Abbate Bonaparte first to a cardinal’s hat and 
then to the Papal chair, only proves how little the system of 
election by the Conclave is yet understood in England. No 
doubt such an experiment, ifit were only possible, would be 
worth some risk. A Pope who would obey Napoleon in all 
things would be of course a new source of influence—would, 
in fact, make him almost a real Cesar, representative of the 
highest religious as well as the highest military power, place 
in his hands the double sceptre which since Diocletian retired 
to Salonia no man has ever wielded over civilized men. The 
ruler of Turkey is caliph as well as Sultan, the Emperor of 
Russia Pontiff as well as Czar; but in the West absolutism has 
since the fall of Rome always been tempered by the indepen- 
dence of the organized spiritual power. The object which 
Charles V. failed to attain is, however, we believe, beyond 
the grasp of Napoleon III. Even if he had at disposal a 
member of his own family who combined all the necessary 
qualifications, who was at once a Bonaparte, a priest, a cardinal, 
and under his own direction, he could scarcely ensure his ap- 
pointment to the chair. The mode of election has been 
elaborated through ages and by Roman Cardinals in order to 
defeat this very danger, and it is difficult even to 
imagine direct and successful coercion in favour of an indi- 
vidual known to all the world to be devoted toa particular 
Power. Austria, France, and Spain, each possess the right 
of depositing with their envoys one name which the 
Conclave must not choose, and unless the Emperor could 
bribe or frighten the Conclave into an unanimous elec- 
tion by acclaim—a mere impossibility—the Powers would 
be certain to have marked his name, and the election would 
be void. 
The difficulties in the way even of securing the minor 
object, the election of a man who will depart from the non 
possumus, are very great indeed. It seems to be imagined in 











England that the Emperor, being in possession of Rome, will | 


be the real elector ; but this is a mere delusion. The number 


| too many fanatics among them to begin with, and too many 


more dependent on courts which are not French. It remaing 
either to persuade or to frighten, and neither is quite so easy 
as earnest Calvinists may imagine. A very considerable 
section of the entire body probably believe, just as Pio Nono 
believes, that compromise is morally evil, that the duty 
of a Pope, pressed by external force, is to oppose to 
external force an immoveable passive resistance, and on such 
men arguments have just the force of words. They listen, 
but never act. Then, as to coercion, it would seem, and to 
most Englishmen it does seem, as if the Emperor held in his 
hand a threat to which even cardinals must yield. He has 
ouly to declare that if a reactionary Pope is elected his troops 
will abandon Rome, and the Conclave is powerless ; but that 
view is superficial. If this threat were so valid, it could be 
used at present, and at present it has notoriously failed. 
The Pope whenever it is employed simply threatens to leave 
Rome, and though that is what Italy most desires, it is not in 
the least the object which the Emperor of the French has at 
heart. The cardinals know perfectly well that supposing the 
French withdrawn they could even then come to an arrange- 
ment with Italy, and see no reason to accept a course which 
were the Emperor’s menaces all fulfilled would still be 
within their power. Indeed, they could do yet more, for if 
pushed too far the new Pope might obey the instinct of 
every Italian, pope or peasant, declare the Peninsula hap- 
pily relieved of the influence of the barbarian, and build 
the Italian State to a height infinitely acceptable perhaps 
to freemen, but not in the least among the objects of 
the present ruler of France. He does not want at all events 
a Pope who shall reconcile himself with Italy, and remain 
the foe of France. What he desires is a Pope who will sub- 
mit to a “transaction” with Italy, yet in submitting neither 
secure independence nor a servitude under his own country- 
men, but yield his most cherished prerogatives in order that 
he may be more even than at present subject to coercion from 
France. It may be possible of course to find an Italian Car- 
dinal who shall be so little of a priest and so much of a 
Frenchman, for France has found him before, but to be cer= 
tain of such a man, tokeep Austria and Spain blind to his 
leanings, and then to force him on two-thirds of a bitterly 
suspicious Conclave, this is a task which may tax the astute- 
ness even of Napoleon III., of the monarch who, be it 
remembered, never yet played that game with an Italian 
without carrying out in the end his rivals’ most hearty hope. 
The man whom Cavour defeated is scarcely the man certain 
to defeat or evade a Roman Camarilla. 

We write upon the presumption that now, as heretofore, 
the Napoleonic idea however wide or however plausible is 
still an idea born of a selfish wish. Of course if the Emperor 
of the French has always stated his real belief, if he at heart 
desires to see the Papacy reconciled with Italy and civiliza- 
tion, if he has no arriére pensée, no wish to hold the throat of 
Italy in his grasp, his influence over the election will be 
direct and immense. If his object is that of every Catholic 
Liberal, to secure a Pope who shall resign willingly the tem- 
poral power, and without flight or pretence of compulsion 
live on at Rome with the state of a sovereign but none of 
the responsibilities of aking, the centre of the great hierarchy, 
the spiritual ruler of the whole Catholic world, friendly as an 
Italian to Italy, and as a French nominee to France, but 
beyond compulsion as completely as human thought is 
beyond coercion, then indeed he is master of the situation. 
He has only to signify to the Conclave that the Pope must be 
one willing to come to terms with Italy or he will withdraw 
from Rome, and they must obey or fly, thus in either case 


of cardinals eligible is greatly limited by the etiquette which | securing the object he avows. If they obey, the Pope will 


has been maintained for nearly three hundred years, which it 
might cause a schism to break, and which confines the chair 
of St. Peter to a cardinal of Italian birth and culture. Ger- 


shake off the temporal power; if they fly, he will simply 
abandon it, remaining in either case the spiritual chief of the 
Catholic world. In presence of such a choice, spiritual power 


man ecclesiastics would hardly yield with patience to a French | in Italy or spiritual power in exile, no Italian Pontiff is likely 
dictator, or Itulian divines to a German Pope, or any race on the | to hesitate long, and the dream of the noblest Catholics of this 
Continent to an Englishman or Hungarian. The old etiquette | generation, the transmutation of the Papacy into a purely 
must be maintained, and the Emperor has therefore to find a| spiritual power, would at last be realized. But what proof 
man who is an Italian, who is not Italian enough to make him a | have we as yet in any of the Emperor’s acts that be seeks so 
foe, and who will not be from the first thrown out by the cer- | noble an end, or that seeking it he can be secure of his sub- 
tainty of a veto from one of the vetoing Powers. When he has | jects’ support? If he does seek it, and is secure, why does 
found him he has to secure his election, and this may not be he not even now, by calmly withdrawing his troops, reduce 
an easy task. No Conclave could to-day be bought head by ‘the Papacy to the alternative to which we are told the 


head as Conclaves once were purchased. 


The cardinals! new Pope will have to submit? That the death of Pius 


aumber among them one or two utterly evil men, and many/ 1X. will be the signal for change at Rome we should 
self-seeking men, and many more men who would if they | be the last to deny, for in every despotism a change of 
could advance the cause of their creed and their personal weal persons is of the last importance, but that Louis Napoleon 
as if the two were one; but as a body they are little more | will dictate the kind or extent of that change still remains 


liable to be bought than so many English Peers. ‘There are | to be seen. 
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CHICKEN HAZARD IN THE WAR OFFICE. 


HE game of chicken hazard has probably many attractions | * 
It has at least | 


of which we are not competent to speak. 
one obvious to the meanest capacity, which is, that of all 


games of chance it offers the greatest amount of excitement 


for the smallest amount of intellectual or physical exertion. 
We do not take upon ourselves to aver that this peculiarity 
of the game in question is the cause of its reputed popularity 
amongst the younger branches of the noble profession of arms, 
we do not even state of our own knowledge that it is popular 
amongst them. If it be so, however, we cannot but admire 
the self-denying ordinance which has banished dice from the 
Army and Navy Club. We can fancy the thought of corporate 
respectability which such a restraint must bring home to him 
compensating the British subaltern on leave in London for 
his forced abstinence from the fascinating pastime of ‘ shak- 
ing the elbow” in his favourite hauntin Pall Mall. It must, 
however, we are free to admit, be a severe trial to his virtue 


to see the game, forbidden to him in the club to which he re- | 
sorts to spend a part of his often well-carned leisure, carried | 


on across the way openly and in broad daylight, by men of 
his own age and rank, not in their leisure hours, but during 
those the use of which the nation has purchased by salaries 
paid quarterly, in the fond belief that the recipients are en- 
gaged somehow upon the business of our national defences, 

Such a sight was we believe, actually visible from the win- 
dows of the Rag till within the last fortnight. In any case, 
whether visible or not to our supposed subaltern, there was 
the fact until some fortnight ago. The clerks of a large 
department of the War Office were in the habit of playing 
hazard to while away the time between the hours of 10 and 
5. This was done, not behind the backs or without the 


knowledge of the first and second-class clerks who had charge of | 


the department in question, but with their sanction and 
active concurrence. ‘They themselves being men of middle 
age, who had spent the better part of their lives in the office, 
and had risen to positions of high trust, appear to have 
encouraged and joined actively in the game. It is even said 
that the dice used in the education of the junior clerks as 
public servants were loaded. This, however, has been officially 
denied, and seems to us in any case a gilding of refined gold. 
The simple story, as it stands admitted on all hands, is quite 
enough, without asserting that the principal culprits were 
thieves as well as gamblers. 

This is the scandal which has cropped up since our last 
issue in the great department which deals with the enormous 
sums voted yearly for our military expenditure. The occur- 
rence is certainly suggestive of much thought to the British 
taxpayer. Luckily for him the case has been met in the 
right spirit by the present Secretary for War. The two heads 
of the department have been summarily dismissed, a punish- 
ment we believe which has 


Englishman outside of those circles with emphatic ap- 
proval. For this matter is one which touches us all nearly. 


An appointment as clerk in one of the great public offices has| N 


been always considered a prize in the lottery of English life. 
Of late years, since the principle of competition for such 
places has been more or Jess recognized, there has been a large 
supply of candidates from our public schools and universities ; 
and, taking the average chances of success in life amongst us, 
this is not to be wondered at. 
office is a provision for life. The pay, though not large, is 
immediate and certain, and far higher than the same class of 
young men would earn at any of the liberal professions. The 
pay, however, is perhaps the least of the attractions of the 
position. It involves light work, a certain and steady rise, 
regular vacations, and, in most cases,—wherever the youngster 
is presentable,—an opening in society such as no other pro- 
fession affords. John Bull, in short, offers terms of the most 
liberal kind to those who are set apart to do his official busi- 
ness, and we should be sorry to see it otherwise. It would be 
a disgrace to the richest and freest country in the world to pay 
shabbily or to over-work official servants, and we have of 
late acted as a nation on the principle that honest work is 
only to be had for honest pay. Here at any rate officials have 
no excuse for taking bribes or pilfering. 

We wish we could add that John Bull has managed 


| of the young official, so far as he has troubled himself to than 
t all about so disagreeable and ungeutlemanly ¢ con 
his work. Ofcourse there are honourable exceptions Got 
| who work as hard and conscientiously for the public it ro 
| Foreign Office, the War Office, or the Treasury, as the ~ - 
_have done for any private employer, but the rule bees Soa 
| we say, and the public has been for some time past disagr “4 
ably conscious of the fact. There has been a general foto 
that something ought to be done—that it was really time the 

| twice as many cats as there were mice for should not be ome 
| at the national expense—but, who was to bell the cats? P . 
| bably every Secretary of State and Parliamentary Under. 
ecretary who has come into office in this generation rw 
| had good intentions in this direction, but the atmosphere of 
the offices, the press of other and more urgent, if not aa 
| important, business, the natural dislike which every man 
;must have to making himself unpopular in the place and 
| amongst the men where his life is mainly spent, has hindered 
the good work. There has been urgent need in every one of 
the great offices of men who would bring it home to the 
understandings of the clerks that their places are not sine. 
cures for life, but involve a duty to the public beyond draw. 
ing salaries and studying the great problem of how not to do 
the work. But though the need was sore enough, we should 
have gone on for another generation or so grumbling and let. 
ting matters slip on in the old groove, but for some such dig. 
closure as has been happily made in the War Office. Scandal. 
ous and disgraceful as the story is, we are glad that it has 
come out, scarcely sorry that it has happened, for now we gee 
some hope of getting a reform seriously set about. In any 








been considered severe in| 
official circles, but which will be received by every honest good deed. 











to get his money’s worth. Instead of this he has had a 
notoriously bad bargain in his Government office clerks. The | 


ease the frequenters of the Army and Navy will be rid of 
their just grievance, and will no longer be tantalized by the 
spectacle of hazard going on under their very eyes in which 
they cannot join. 

We hear that an application is to be made by influential 
persons for some remission of the full penalty, on the ground 
of the long services of the dismissed persons. We are ata 
loss whether to attribute such a move to transcendent impu- 
dence or only to crass stupidity. Long services employed in 
corrupting young clerks! lengthened drawing of salaries paid 
out of the pockets of the struggling taxpayer for plundering 
and demoralizing boys placed under them to learn how to serve 
the nation! Given Jong services of this kind, at what figure 
shall we put the ‘‘surrender value” of them ? We will under- 
take to say that there are few convicts employed under the 
eye of armed warders on hard labour in any one of our pri- 
sons who have deserved so ill of England as these two gentle- 
men. Fortunately the minister who has had the courage to 
dismiss them summarily is not the kind of man to be taken 
in by any such flimsy trash as this. The nation has every 
reason to be grateful to Lord de Grey for what he has done in 
this matter, and we venture to prophesy will not forget this 





EDUCATION AND HALF TIME. 
R. AUSTIN BRUCE will on the 23rd inst. introduce a 
Bill which requires some explanation. It is a very 
dry little Bill, contains none but technical clauses, and is very 
likely therefore to create no attention except among those 
who fancy that it menaces their pecuniary interests. It 


| simply applies the Factory Acts, which have worked so suc- 
A clerkship in a Government | cessfully in Yorkshire, to the manufacture of tiles, lucifer 
| matches, and percussion caps, to paperstainers, woolpackers, 
}and fustiancutters, or to put if more simply still, ex- 


tends the Act from Yorkshire over the Potteries. The 
sanitary rules will not, we ‘suppose, be very vehemently 
resisted. Members do not much like pleading in favour of 
dirt and stenches, and the worst employers have a vague 
notion that great liability to disease such as exists in the 
fustian and lucifer trades raises the rate of wages. Only 
soldiers like to be killed, and there is no Victoria Cross given 
for facing certain death through the daily inhalation of fluff. 
We do not anticipate much discussion on those provisions, but 
masters let alone for ages hate interference bet ween themselves 
and the children they employ, and especially hate the sovereign 
rule of the Factory Acts, that children employed between eight 
and thirteen shall work only six hours a day, and give three of 
them to study. School is all very well, aud so is cleanliness; 
but they fancy the Acts diminish work, and there is the 
trouble of organizing tuition, and keeping the schoois efficient, 


diligence of these young gentlemen in lunching, reading the | and being civil to prying inspectors, and generally giving up 
papers, keeping gentlemanly hours, and frequenting good | the luxurious privilege of doing as they will with their own. 
society, has indeed acquired a wide-spread notoriety ; but as| People in the Potteries are pretty firm, not to say as obstinate 
for the work of the nation which has been entrusted to them, | as pigs, and it is more than possible that unless the Northern 
that can probably take care of itself. This has been the belief | members attend pretty closely to the subject the Home Office 
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find itself so stoutly resisted as to be compelled to post- 

ill. 

pase the the last importance to the working men of the 
Potteries that the Bill should pass. There are eleven thousand 
° ow 
rt erat bestowed on the children in 
a wool factori« s;—who, according to careful official testi- 
mony, are growing up with a permanent liability to all 
manner of bronchial affections, ricketty, and feeble, without 
instruction and without morals. So eager are the parents 
for the addition the 
that the little creatures are set to work before ‘* the 
milk is out of their bones,’ they are tasked at the will 
of their employers, sit in heated fetid rooms, and return 
home at night so jaded and exhausted that night schools, 
instead of alleviating, positively increase the mischief. What 
hope is there for a generation so brought up? All this while 
children in the flax or woollen factories are protected by 
statute, are confined only six hours a day, give half of those 
six hours to educftion, and turn out in the evening as healthy 
and rosy as the children of the agricultural labourers in a 
yillage where the squire has some brains and the clergyman 
does his duty. ‘The work thus limited actually benefits their 
health, being in fact an education to labour rather than labour 
itself, teaching habits of patience, discipline, self-restraint, and 
conferring that power the rich find it so hard to acquire, con- 
tinuous application to a monotonous duty. The instruc- 
tim meanwhile totally changes their intellectal status. 
People declare Mr. Chadwick a dreamer for asserting 
that half time of schooling is more beneficial to children 
than whole time, but we believe the paradox is substantially 
true. The brain is among other functions a stomach, and the 
child who learns from nine to ten and then works from ten 
to eleven rumiuates during the latter hour over the knowledge 
acquired. It does not signify that the process goes on like 
digestion unconsciously, it is none the less real for that. It 
goes on in sleep also, as ail men know who ever employed 
their evenings on mathematics, and the mind in sleep is even 
more unconscious than in a boy who is watching half asleep 
and half awake some operation in which the machine and not 
he is the living intelligence. We would ‘ask any candid 


| twelve hours a day amidst the effluvia of machinery. 


The 


| other and the easier should extend the hours of labour from six 


employed in the trades specified who enjoy none | 
‘ linen | 


to seven, and devote the additional hour to scientific physical 


training, the half play half toil for which the country mills in 
particular offer such facilities. We cannot prevent all the 
evils of early work, the effect of glare, and reek, and confine- 


'ment, but we can at least remove some of them, open the con- 


children can bring to their incomes, | 





tracted chests, and brace the relaxed muscles, and test the 
dwindling sinews, till the children enjoy at least some of the 
health given to the hardest-worked among us, the children 
sent too early to sea. Great towns have no playgrounds—for 
in England the Legislature thinks the growth of its cities be- 
neath attention—but let the necessity once be felt, and the 
packed hands will soon discover the truth which all men of the 
North forget, that wherever there is a city there is also, if its 
inhabitants only will, roof-room. 





THE COUNTY COURTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

F there is any one thing on which jurists might have been 
supposed to be finally agreed it is the uselessness of im- 
prisonment for debt, and it is now practically at an end in 
this country for all persons who are either above or below the 
necessity of working with their hands. Any one who owes 
fifty pounds can become or, if arrested, is made a bankrupt ; 
his property is taken from him, and he is then sent naked into 
the world, but not without that incentive to labour which 
consists in the certainty that his future earnings will be his 
own. With respect to traders the equity of this system has 
never been disputed, and even in the case of persons living on 
a fixed income it can scarcely be considered doubtful. Look- 
ing at the question as a whole, the creditor in this 
latter class of cases is as much to blame as the debtor, and 
if the latter yields to temptation, the former is the tempter. 
Justice is satisfied so long as the penalty of imprisonment is 
inflicted on those whose debts have been contracted under such 
circumstances as make it clear that they never intended to 
pay, and imprisonment, be it observed, is then the punishment 
not of indebtedness but of fraud. For the labourer alone a 
different system still obtains. The one member of the com- 
munity, living on a fixed income, who can lay by nothing, 
and therefore when in sickness or out of work must live on 


man accustomed in boyhood to learn from 9 to 12 and 2 to 5 | credit, may be imprisoned over and over again and his 


whether he ever learned anything in the last hour of each 
“spell,” —whether he had not by 11 and 4 a savage crave for 


| 


family driven into the union for debts, trifling it may be in 
umount, but still a hopeless incubus to him. For we pass by 


« 
“ 


some physical exertion, something which should circulate his | the quibble which insists that he is imprisoned not for the debt, 
blood, —whether half the punishments given for noise, or} but for contempt of court in neglecting to obey its order to 


inattention, or school outbreaks were not inflicted during | pay. 
At all events there is a consensus of testi- | 


those periods ? 
mony all through Yorkshire, from masters as well as 


And when we learn that the commitments of the 
County Courf judges average nine thousand a year, we ma 
well feel, even allowing for the cases of fraud which this 


men, that the system is working well, that the children are | number includes, that something ought to be done to place 


healthier, the work better done, the new generation rapidly 
growing civilized. In Yorkshire the factory children to- 


day talk a dialect intelligible to Londoners, and in twenty | 


years we may yet find the mass of Englishmen speaking 
English, and all classes intelligible to ail others, a pheno- 
Menon now confined to France and the New England States. 
But are not these advantages purchased at the cost of the 
employer? We have before us a mass of testimony from 
masters exclusively, affirming that the quality of the work 


done completely makes up for the time, and that the improved |'to haye no means of payit 


| 
j 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the working man in the same positon as the rest of his 
countrymen. 

Whatever may be the faults of the Chancellor, he has at 
least as a legislator the merit of seizing on a principle and 
carrying it fearlessly out to its legitimate consequences. His 
plan is simple. He proposes that whenever a debtor has 
suffered the jadgment of any Court for a sum not exceeding 
20/., his creditor may summon him before the County Court 
judge of the district in which he lives. If the debtor appears 

, and no chance of being able to 


a 
1g 


condition of the hands alter fourteen, when the restrictions | pay any part of the debt, the judge may refuse to make any 
cease, their superior intelligence, quickness, and readiness to | order; but if he thinks that the debtor can, or may reason- 


submit to discipline, is all so much pure gain. The supply, 
too, is of a better kind, the more thrifty and respectable hands, 
who would otherwise keep their children away from the mill, 
being tempted by the exvellent education which can be 


ey Vee 


ably be expected to, pay some part of the debt, he must make 
an order by which the debtor is forall practical purposes made 
a bankrupt. The debtor has to give in a list of his debts 
and assets, and may be examined by any creditor, and 


obtained not only without payment, but while contributing to | finally, if his debts are under 501. the judge summarily 


the support of the house. But finally, is not this compulsory 
education? We regret to say itis not. If a father is fool 
enough or scoundrel enough to desire to bring up his chil- 
dren as brates, to kill their intellects and endanger their souls 
by violently retaining them in ignorance, the law allows him 
to do it. He may not cut off a limb, but he may kill the 
intelligence. Only, if he does, he must purchase his evil 
luxury With money, and go without the help his child’s wages 
might, had he been human, have afforded him. The law only 
interferes to see that he shall not profit by the wilful debase- 
ment of the next generation, but leaves the “ sacred right” 
of starving his children’s brains otherwise untouched. 

The present Bill will, we trust, pass; but we hope that the 
next will contain two new provisions. One should apply the 
Principle of the Factory Act to every child “held to labour” 
throughout Great Britain, rescue the mite who is stunted by 


who, 





directs him to pay by instalments eitner the whole amount 
of his debts, or such part of-them “ as the Court may see fit,” 
and the sum so recovered is to be divided rateably among the 
creditors. If the debtor’s liabilities are found to amount to 
501. he is to be made a bankrupt in the ordinary way. On 
the other hand, the power of imprisonment for debt is taken 
away altogether, but the debtor may be committed to prison for 
two months as a misdemeanant if, in incurring any of his 
debts, he “obtained credit by false pretences,” or “ was 
guilty of fraud or breach of trust,” or ‘ wilfully contracted 
it without having at the time any reasonable expectation of 
being able to pay it;” and he exposes himself to the same 
penalty by concealing any property he may have, and finally 
if, after the order, “‘ he wilfully wastes his income or earnings 
by unjustifiable extravagance or conduct.” 

It is not easy to see the force of the objections to this 


u hours’ toil at weed-picking, as well as the little wretch | scheme which have been expressed in so many different quar- 
) if some ecouomists had their way, would be imprisoned | ters, It simply treats the small debtor on the same prin- 
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’ ae 
ciples as the daring financial genius who has managed to| property is surrendered. We very much doubt the truth of 
conduct his operations on a larger scale. It invents a cheap | this position. In last Thursday's Times we observed that 
system of bankruptcy; but it has been denounced as at once | before Registrar Roche sixty-nine audits had been held and 
immoral and inexpedient. It will, we are told, make all the| that in only twenty-two were there any assets whatever 
working men rogues, and at the same time deprive them of | Before Registrar Bethel there had been forty-three audits: ip 
all credit. To a calmer reasoner it might seem that to cheat | thirteen there were no assets, and in twenty-one more it en 
his creditor the labourer must get credit, and that if the Bil still uncertain whether there would be any. The true prin. 
prevents him from getting any credit he can scarcely cheat | ciple of bankruptcy is that when a man cannot pay he should 
his creditor. be set free. If there has been culpability he should be 

Let us, however, examine both objections more in detail. | punished once for all; if not, take his property if he has 
The Bill, it is said, will destroy all credit. Nobody under | any, and let him go. The debtor whom a load of liabilities 
such a system will trust any one who is without tangible pro- | pursues from which he cannot escape is inevitably dragged 
perty. The matter does not rest on mere probabilities, we| down into pauperism. The creditor gains nothing and the 
have had actual experience of the working of the system. A| community loses a man—a greater loss than some moralists 
few years back imprisonment was abolished in the case of all | seem to imagine. 
debts under ten pounds, and the result was such a complete} ‘The other salient provision of the Bill—that which limits 
disturbance of social life that it was necessary to repeal the | the time for recovering debts under twenty pounds to one 
enactment in the very next session of Parliament. The argu- | year—seems of very much less value. Having provided g 
ment from experience is always telling, but it seems to be in| cheap practical system by which the humble debtor may be 
this case completely fallacious. ‘The error of these reasoners | relieved of his liabilities at any time, why interfere with the 
is that they have considered the effect of the clause abolishing | Statute of Limitations which affects all classes alike? Owing 
imprisonment for debt taken singly, and not the effect of the | less than twenty pounds is not an incident peculiar to Working 
whole Bill. To abolish imprisonment simply is to enable any | men, an4 it is difficult to see why one’s grocer or tailor should 
man living in lodgings and supported by the earnings of his| be compelled to sue within a year or lose his debt. At al] 

rsonal labour, either mental or bodily, to defy his creditors ; | events the amount, we think, should be reduced one-half and 
it is to take away the creditor's only remedy, and give to/thetime for suing doubled. But the clause as it stands ig go 
him no substitute, and it is not necessary to resort to| ill-drawn that it is difficult to say what it means, and cer. 
experience to know what must be the consequences of| tainly it does not say what the Chancellor means. The clause 
such a system. But the Chancellor’s Bill does provide a sub- | enacts that “‘ any debt or money demand (whatever that may 
stitute. It gives the creditor the power of making his debtor | mean) not exceeding twenty pounds”’ shall be irrecoverable 
a bankrupt, of cross-examining him as to his means, his con-| by action, “unless within one year after such debt or money 
duct, his prospects, and of compelling him to make a public| demand, or some part thereof, became due or payable.” Un. 
disclosure of the whole state of his affairs. This is a far more } less some occult meaning is to be given to the words “ money 
terrible punishment to the dishonest debtor than imprison-| demand,” the effect of this is obvious. If A has a running 
ment, and a power far more useful to the creditor himself; | account with B, and orders goods on the 5th, 8th, and 10th 
and if people are found ready to trust others with 1,000/. in| of January, 1855, B’s remedy is lost unless he issues a writ in 
reliance on that alone, we cannot discover why they should | respect of the first order on the 5th of January, 1856, in re- 
refuse to trust them with 10/. The amount of a debt is, or} spect of the second on the 8th, and so on in respect of every 
ought to be, determined by the character of the transaction | separate order included in the account, and no part payment 
and the apparent means of the debtor, not by the amount of| is of any avail to keep the debt alive. But Lord Westbury, 
pressure which the creditor can legally apply to extort| in his speech, stated the enactment of his Bill to be that debts 
payment. under 20/. were to be sued for within a year from the time 

Therefore we do not believe that the Bill will prove any | when the last item of the account was contracted or the last pay- 
obstacle to the working man’s obtaining legitimate credit, | ment made. The proposition of the speech would have very 
though we should be the first to admit that if it did the/ little practical effect, and what effect it had might probably 
result would be most mischievous. It is in times when trade | be beneficial. The proposition of the Bill would, we feel sure, 
is brisk that the pawnbrokers do the most, for it is then that | prove intolerable. 
the journeymen are most in want of capital. These men may | The proposal to extend the jurisdiction of the County 
be a minority of the class of small debtors, but certainly their | Courts to certain equitable causes, to petty administration 
interests ought not to be sacrificed to the merely improvident | suits, petty partnership suits, petty foreclosure suits, and the 
majority. But such persons are trusted because they are | like, has met with general approbation, and it is one more step 














«steady, industrious men, and the same remedies which are suffi- | towards the fusion of law and equity—the one great juridical 


cient for all other creditors will be sufficient for theirs. So far, | reform to which all others are secondary in point of import. 
moreover, as they are trusted for any other reason, credit is! ance. Errors of detail there may be in these provisions, and, 
not an advantage to them, any more than it is to the wife whom | as we have seen, the Bill seems to have been carelessly drawn 
the tallyman tempts with his rags of cheap finery, or to the | or the draughtsman insufficiently instructed. But its leading 
husband who puts himself into the grocer’s power that he may | principle is, we believe, sound and just, for it puts all debtors 
keep his wages to buy beer. The difficulty is to put obstacles | from every class of the community on the same footing,— 
in the way of the dishonest creditor without depriving the | punishes fraud with imprisonment but not mere indebteduess, 
honest debtor of all credit. We do not doubt that the aboli- | —and makes no difference between the man who owes much 
tion of all imprisonment for small debts may have failed to) and the man who owes little, except in the elaborateness of 
effect this, but we do not sce why success should not be| the procedure by which his conduct is investigated and his 
attained by a system which extends the advantages of the property divided among his creditors, 

bankruptcy principle to the lowest class of the community, | 
which gives to the honest creditor its powers, andexposes the} THE IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTION. 





dishonest debtor to its penalties. 


_ The objections of the would-be moralists may be shortly | Wl 
disposed of. The only power of which this Act will deprive | 


the County Court judge is that of extorting the money from 
the debtor by repeated imprisonments. He will still be able to 
make an order on the debtor’s future earnings—a power 


which we believe the Commissioners in Binkruptey do not | 


possess. He will still be able to inflict two months’ imprison- 
ment for every kind of fraud in contracting the debt, and even 
for wilful extravagance after judgment obtained. Only where 
he sees that the debtor really cannot pay, and has no chance 
of being able to pay, a debt honestly contracted, he is to let 
him go free. If there be any encouragement to im- 
morality in that, the only comfort we can suggest is 
that it is nothing new, for it is the principle of every 
bankruptcy act which ever existed. A still flimsier ob- 
jection is that the principle of bankruptcy is only pro- 


| TI’ is the fortune of most questions connected with Ireland 
to become so hopelessly entangled with local controversies 
as to defy the comprehension of the general observer. Most 
persons are aware that Ireland enjoys an admirable system of 
national education, which has met with no inconsiderable 
success, and which,—at least in the modified form which pre- 
vails in the schools called non-vested,—has won the assent not 
only of the Presbyterians and of the more liberal Catholic 
clergy, but also of nearly all the distinguished men who 
form the respectable minority of the Anglo-Irish estab- 
lishment. At present, however, strange portents are in the 
air. The word conyent-school is becoming the war-cry of 
the Presbyterian party and of their supporters. The very 
men to meet whose objections the non-vested schools were 
introduced are blustering about the united education which 
| twenty-five years ago they repudiated with as much earnest- 
ness as they did the Papacy. Sir Hugh Cairns, we suppose 


perly applicable to cases in which some property is/ at the bidding of his constituents, gives notice of a question 
surrendered, and that in most cases in which the debts which is so constructed as to convey a most unworthy imputa- 
amount to 300/., and therefore come before the Commissioners, | tion upon one of the ablest and most devoted officials whom 
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the country can boast. What is the meaning of this? Let 

ys answer the question with some confidence. ; 
The national system of education was founded in 1831 by 
This system has been since carried out with 


tanley. . 7 a 
Lord ae ability by those appointed to administer it, foremost 
“ hom is the distinguished man who is really aimed 


ogy jeremiads of uvowed enemies and treacherous 
friends. Previous to 1831, the attempts of the State to edu- 
cate the Irish people were faint and unsuccessful. The 
rights of conscience were not respected, and the old badge of 
‘ntolerance was visible in different shapes. The new system 
found powerful enemies, but few deep and unprejudiced 
thinkers ever doubted of its ultimate success. In principle 
it was indeed inexpugnable, being based upon that which is 
the only foundation in a country of divided opinions—the 
acknowledgment of parental authority. It was, in trath, but 
the logical conclusion in educational matters of the Emanci- 
tion Act. 

The suitability of any such scheme can only be tested by 
its acceptance and by its progress. At the end of 1833 there 
were 789 national schools in Ireland, attended by 107,042 
children; at the end of 1863 there were 6,163 national 
schools, attended by 544,492 children on the rolls, while the 
total number of children who passed through the schools in 
the same year was 840,569. This fact is worth many argu- 
ments. The excellence of the education imparted is not 
denied by any sane opponent of the system. 

Asasystem of united education, the tables published by 
the Commissioners show that it has met with very considerable 
success. Indeed, were the success much less apparent than it 
is, we should not admit that the system had fuiled, even in 
this respect. Even if there were more schools where pupils 
were exclusively Catholic or exclusively Protestant we 
should entertain a hope that the effects of reading the same 
books and of breathing the air of the same liberalizing system 
might be very considerable. In those schools where only two 
or three Catholics or Protestants are to be found, the children 
are taught in an unostentatious way the noble lessons of 
religious toleration. But, as a matter of fact, there are iu 
attendance at the schools throughout the whole country in 
every hundred pupils 81°74 Roman Catholics and 18-26 Pro- 
testants of all denominations. A system thus successful, 
and adapted to the country, is at present attacked from 
opposite quarters. It is assaulted by the Ultramontanes, 
because it is liberal, it is assaulted by those who have professed 
to be its friends, and by some whom it has raised to eminence, 
on account of alleged faults in its administration. The 
Presbyterians of the North, and some others whom those 
very excellent Protestants—and calculators—have led with 
them, are raising a fierce clamour against the convent-schools. 
This opposition would, we think, be reasonable if the convent- 
schools had only received aid recently from the public funds. 
But from the very earliest existence of the Board convent- 
schools received such assistance, and it appears that such 
schools were more indulgently dealt with in former years than 
in 1863. 

With the merits of convent-schools we do not profess to 
be conversant. Among their opponents are undoubtedly to 
be found liberal-minded men, who believe that while schools 
of this class already in existence are guaranteed by a solemn 
pledge, their extension and further development would be 
incompatible with united education. But these men are 
incapable of attributing unworthy motives to the members of 
the Board. 

It is unhappily well known to those who, as Burke says, 
“have the map of the country,” that too many of the 
Presbyterians are actuated by. a very different spirit. Their 
organs teem with personal accusations against some of the 
Commissioners and their principal officers, as if they had bound 
themselves by some unworthy compact to the advancement of 
Uitramontane influences. It is only too painfully evident 
that the resident Commissioner, the right honourable 
Alexander Macdonnell, is the object of these attacks. Per- 

haps an abler functionary than that gentleman it would not be 
possible to name. For more than a quarter of a century he 
has piloted the Board through the storms which have 
threatened it almost every year of its existence. We will 
not speak of the ingratitude to the great cause of national 
education whichis manifested by these attacks. The enthusiastic 
devotion of a man of cultivated and philosophical intellect to 
a work of the kind, which in France would have placed in 
Mr. Macdonnell’s hand the portfolio of a Minister of Public 
Instruction, is not just the sort of thing which is much 
appreciated in the North. But we must say that 
these Presbyterian attacks upon Mr. Macdonnell involve 


a speciul ingratitude of a most aggravated kind. Let the 
Presbyterian memorialists and those who pull the strings at 
Belfast and Derry consider the multiplication of Presbyterian 
schools and the number of Presbyterian clerks and inspectors 
in the Education Office. Let them consider to whom they 
owe this. Let them then consider whether it is graceful 
or worthy to muke Sir Hugh Cairns their mouthpiece in 
the House, for the purpose of asking “if the Board had 
issued any orders to oue of the head inspectors not to 
report upon convent-schools, as he had intended.” If the 
character of Mr. Macdonnell is not to preserve him from a 
vulgar untruth at the hands of those whom he has befriended, 
let them reflect whether such an order would not have been 
still more impolitic than tyrannical. 

It is almost enough to make a thoughtful Irishman despair 
of his country when he finds the devotion of a man like Mr. 
Macdonnell repaid by a shower of mud and by a succession 
of stabs in the dark. 

Let it not be supposed that in the very outspoken language 
which we have employed we intend to include all the Pres- 
byterians of the North. Among them are to be found many 
honest and many able men. We will not believe that such 
men, we will not believe that the calm politicians and dis- 
tinguished /iterati of Belfast can be guilty of a plot for injuring 
a great nationul project, displacing an important public 
Board, and thrusting out one of the most distinguished men 
in Ireland in order that they may scramble for his salary. 
We must confess, however, that a species of American “‘smart- 
ness ’’ is somewhat too apt to be admired in some circles in the 
North of Lreland. If, however, there shall be any Presby- 
terian gentlemen of some pretensions who may happen to 
contemplate the place of a paid Commissioner with dry Calvin- 
istic envy, they may as well ponder whether the education of 
the country (in case the present Board shall be superseded) 
is not as likely to be entrusted to one paid commissioner as to 
three paid Commissioners, one of the Established Church, one 
Presbyterian, and one Roman Catholic. That single Commis- 
sioner, our calculators must admit, is not very likely to be one 
who has signed the Westminster Confession. Quieta non 
movere is their sufest motto. By a change in the Board 
these gentlemen would lose their denominational pudding, 
without the slightest prospect of the private pudding falling- 
to one of their number. 








MR. DISRAELI AND HIS REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 

HI: republication of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* Revolutionary Epick” is 

not a literary event, for the poem has no literary value of any 
kind, but it is an event of some political mark. There is nota 
defect in Mr. Disraeli’s character, not a break in the chain of his 
mental powers, not a want in his moral nature which is not pre- 
cisely indicated in the reproduction of this strange intellectual 
freak. The analogy between the book and its author is all the 
more remarkable because of their singular disparity in force. It 
has been our lot very often in many ways and for very various 





reasons to resist, or to combat, or to denounce the member for 
Bucks, but in the bitterest heat of the contest we have never 
| denied, never questioned, his intellectual strength. The man is a 
great man, but the book which he has had the bad taste to repub- 
lish is simply beneath contempt. We shall offend many critics by 
speaking the plain truth, which is that throughout these thousands 
of lines there is--excluding one paragraph—not one which con- 
tains one gleam of genius, not one which deserves in any degree 
the name of poetry, not one which any human being will ever 
quote for its imagination, or pathos, or humour, or rhythm, 
or any quality whatever, except a certain epigrammatic con- 
ciseness, Epigrams there are, and one or two of them 
of unusual quality. Very few men indeed would have described 
the feeling of a genuine aristocrat as a perpetual sense of living 
‘‘a trophy in the market-place,” and still fewer have hit on 
the definition of Asia as ‘‘the Cleopatra of man’s destiny.” But 
then epigrams are not poetry, aud we undertake to pick out of 
any chapter of ‘* Tancred ” ten such sentences for every one to be 
found in a canto of the ‘‘Epick.” For the rest the poem is a mass 
of bombastic rubbish, such as no man would look at twice were not 
its author Mr. Benjamin Disraeli; but it contains some wonderful 
indications of his peculiar character. 

The first is his utter unscrupulousness. We pass over the cool 
appropriation of one of the best thoughts in one of Byron's best 
songs as a trifle or an accident, merely recording that it is a theft, 
lest uny one should quote it in evidence that the ‘‘ Epick” contains 
at least a single line of poetry. Mr. Disraeli writes— 

“ At least thy masters then, 











Italians, were thy countrymen,” 
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‘That is most admirable, and would be most poetical, had not Byron 
years before ended one verse of his ‘‘ Ode to Salamis” with— 
“A tyrant—but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen.” 
But Mr. Disraeli was accused of having written justifying assassi- 
nation in the true demagogic spirit, denied the accusation 
in his place, republished his poem to prove its falsity, and —altered 
every one of the passages upon which his critics relied. In the 
original edition Mr. Disraeli wrote— 
** And the bold Brutus but propelled the blow 
Her (Rome) own and nature's laws alike approved,” 
—a clear justification of tyrannicide, which has become in the re- 
publication, 


** Immortal poured her stream, Rome's strong career 
Was mine; the blow bold Brutus gave her fate,” 


In the original he says— 


“ And blessed be the hand that dares to wave 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood.” 
In the republication it is softened into ‘and hallowed be the 
regicidal steel that shall redeem a nation’s woe,” the blessing, and 
the tyrant’s blood being alike omitted. 

In his preface he calls these alterations slight, and so in them- 
selves they may be; but made at such a time and for such 
a purpose they indicate unscrupulousness just as completely as 
the republication of the poem indicates his second defect, utter 
want of sympathy with the people among whom he is com- 
pelled to live. Mr. Disraeli’s splendid gifts have never enabled 
him to understand for one moment the tone, or temper, or wants, 
or aspirations, or defects, or prejudices of the English people, and 
his literary capacity does not enable him to comprehend their 
taste. He obviously believes in his heart that this book will charm 
them, that they will mistake a pompous collocation of words for 
Miltonic majesty, a sort of gustiness of idea, not windiness but 
gustiness, little disconnected rushes of thought, for Shelley’s brilliant 
flights of imagination. ‘They will do nothing of the kind, will unless 
their judgments are paralyzed by the reputation of the author pro- 
nounce his work simply rant, rant as perfect and as bad as ever was 
uttered by any American Methodist preaching to Western farmers off 
a burnt maple stump. The taste of the age may be a false taste, 
though we doubt if it is in any exceptional degree, but its fault is 
not a tendency towards bombast, and though it can bear too easily 
to dispense with clearness, itrequires that mystic thought should be 
at least simple in words. Mr. Disraeli could have been simple 
enough. No man alive can write with a more colloquial directness, 
or has less need to employ what Macaulay called Turkey-carpet 
colouring. But he does not sympathize with the people, and so 
instead of giving them diluted Pope, which he could have done 
admirably, he tries to offer them peppered Milton, and makes a 
miserable failure. He does just the same in politics. When people 
want guidance as to the next step he gives them a speech—very 


[intervals in France, good also. Is it not opinion still, and shay 


not men who disbelieve in principle and evade conviction 
goddess who can give not only success but its rewards ? Ameri 
have a colloquial way of expressing the self-same idea repudiating 
a moral law with the argument “but our folks feel that "ie 
it has not often been elevated into a principle in would-be ma om 
ficent verse. ‘This worship of opinion defines precisely Mr te 
raeli’s intellectual attitude. It is not that he is dishonist- é& 
is no dishonesty about him ; he really believes that the convictions 
of men are ideas, that one set is about as good ag another, 
and that the only subject for reflection is their availability, If 
a German alliance will bring his friends into power, he 
sings ‘* Was ist der Deutschen Vaterland ;” if a Danish, he repeats 
the song of the “ King who stood by the high mast in Smoke 
and Flame.” Why not, it is but a song? and if the muse 
pleases, why stickle about the words? It is only those to whom 
harmony lacks a meaning who care for the libretto. If opinion 
demands only a blank resistance to all change, criticize, and resist : 
if it asks reform, bid over opponents’ heads with radical measures : 
in either case you stillobey opinion. The notion that there can be 
a duty more imperative than mere obedience to the public will, that 
there is an object of pursuit called truth which man is bound to 
follow, though the chase break his neck midway, that faith in the 
false is nobler than disbelief alike in false and true, has never 
entered Mr. Disraelis head. It is well to triumph as Casar, wel] 
also to triumph as Brutus, but a necessity to triumph,—that is the 
teaching, and the sole teaching, of the “ Revolutionary Fpick.” [ft 
is also the sole teaching any one has ever got out of the member 
for Bucks, and itis because this is the whole of his conviction, 
because his intellect, great as it is, isa mere chemical solvent, be- 
cause, having no goal, he can only lead and never guide, is only first 
in the rush, not the man who caused the rushing, that with all 
his splendid strength he has never become the trusted leader of any 
English party. Ie might lave been a chief in either, and is only 
the fugleman of that to which by his instincts and his courage he 
least of the two belongs. 

We have excluded one paragraph from the judgment we are 
compelled to pass upon the body of the poem. It is not poetry, 
but it is imaginative rhetoric, and Mr. Disraeli therefore is entitled 
to its full credit. It is very difficult indeed for a statesman to 
describe the second rise of Rome without employing figures which, 
if not poetry, at least suggest it. 


obey the 


* And yet no sculptor’s art 
Moulded this shape, for form it seemed of flesh, 
Yet motionless; its dim unlustrous orbs 
Gazing in stilly vacancy, its cheek 
Grey as its hairs, which, thin as they might seem, 
No breath disturbed; a solemn countenance, 
Not sorrowful, tho’ full of woe sublime, 
As if despair were now a distant dream 
Too dim formemory. By its gloomy side 
A shivered sceptre lic, and trampled crown; 
And on its robes the dust of age rested, 
Crusting the Tyrian purple like a stream 
Of frozen lava.” 








wonderful in its way—about England not being a European State, 
but connected with the world of the future as well as the world of 
the present, and when they want a principle for their guidance 
tells them their next and most clear duty is to keep the surplus | 
they have earned, It was just that want of sympathy which 
made him at the beginning of the session talk of tle ‘ insanity ” 
of war with Germany, and which will at the end of it probably 
make him denounce Denmark for yielding over readily to German 
influences. 

Want of sympathy is, however, the weakness of all men with 
cosmopolitan views ; but even a cosmopolitan may have convic- 
tions. If this poem has a meaning, it is that its author has none, 
that he thinks the claims of authority described by Magros and 
the claims of liberty defended by Lyridon equally irresistible and 
equally null. They are both ideas, very magnificent ideas it may 
be, and certainly ideas capable of producing very great results ; 
but one may just as well accept the one as the other, be Radical 
or Tory, Red or Official, according as interest, or convenience, or 
the “ Age” may dictate. Indeed he almost says so, for his dea ex 
machina, his potent spirit of light, before whom all is to bend, 
and who is to govern earth henceforward, is—hear it, Con- 
servatives of Bucks!—* Opinion,” daughter of Moral and 
of Physical Force. Opinion is with him an avowed object 
of worship without reference either to its origin, its teudencies, 
or its commands. If opinion command Englishmen to allow 
liberty to ‘* broaden down from precedent to precedent,” good. If 
it suspends the eighth commandment, as in the Southern States, 
or the tenth, as in Germany at this moment, or the seventh, as at 








MRS. ROSELEAF’S EVENING PARTY. 

+ iad people comparatively, we imagine, are aware how very 

"extraordinary an intellectual feat has been for some time 
nightly visible in London at one of those evening “ entertain- 
meuts” which is to a play what negus is to wine, or at which the 
drama loses half its evil by losing all its interest,—the ‘ Gallery of 
Illustration.” You have indeed to go through something to arrive 
at it, for Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, while they provide no doubt 
all that a well-regulated mind ought to expect at an evening's 
entertainment, and apparently succeed in entertaining by their 
various réchauffés of themselves in different costumes those who 
come willing and anxious to ‘‘make believe very much” as the 
Marchioness said to Mr. Swiveller about her diluted beer, certainly 
do not attempt to furnish any very refined species of amusement. 
For any one, however, who will sit out the dinner for the sake of 
the dessert, there is reserved a rare and, in its light way, even 
subtle enjoyment. The last half-hour of the “ entertainment” 
is more than entertaining ; it isan achievement which not only 
illustrates, it extends the very meaning we attach to the phrase 
“plastic” art. Mr. John Parry,—whom we can recollect, we 
should think, twenty years ago singing that ordinarily vulgar 
species of song called’ *‘ comic” with a humour and expression 
that allied them to comedy rather than farce,—comes on to the 
scene alone and in his own dress, and tells the audience that he is 
going to introduce them to Mrs. Roseleaf’s evening party. It may 
possibly slightly help the illusion, he says, if, when he represents 
Mrs. Roseleaf herself, he takes up a fan and bouquet which he shows 
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the piano, but he will not need any other aid at all 
from costume. Thus much he says simply in his own person, and 
the audience have time, while he is saying it, to notice a face some- 
what wan, rather weary, yet with a colour slightly hectic, perfectly 
refined, and yet with something of that expression of mental bare- 
ness, —of thought and emotion with the bloom off by being laid bare 
to others,—which is often impressed on young Roman Catholics, 
and which we somehow associate with a characteristic round- 
ness, baldness, and absence of cross lines of thought or feeling 
on the face. No face could be imagined that offers at the first 
glance less promise of flexibility. You would say of it,—as 
Shakespeare said of the elephant—that “its legs are legs for neces- 
sity, not for flexure,""—that its lines of expression are lines for ne- 
cessity, not for flexure. You have scarcely made up your mind that 
it isso, when Mr. Parry sits down to the piano, and his face at 
once assumes that stolid expression of hired drudgery, of business 
jslanded in the amusements of others, which, without an explana- 
tion, declares to every one the professional pianist engaged for an 
evening party at which there are to be a few quadrilles. While 
thus playing Mr. Parry announces the names of a few guests 
succeeding one another, and presently rising from the piano 
he takes up his bouquet and fan, and the stolid persistency 
of the hired musician is suddenly transformed into the en- 
gaging suavity and complaisance of a lady-like hostess. Mrs. 
Roseleaf is a thorough lady, slightly affected indeed, but with the 
affectation arising from an excessive amiability, not from any tinge 
of vulgarity. ‘There is nothing very original in any thing she says,— 

“ This is a pleasure indeed—so kind of you to come,” and so forth ; 
but the spectator gazing through the best of opera glasses at the 
gentleman in plain black clothes who is saying all this, can hardly 
persuade himself it is a gentleman at all, and not Mrs. Roseleaf 
herself. Indeed, so strong is the illusion that when we come away 
and recall the scene in memory, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to believe we have seen only one actor throughout, and that 
actor a gentleman not in disguise: Presently Mrs. Roseleaf 
inquires after the baby of one of her guests, and the reply indis- 
tinctly murmured is reflected with such extraordinary vividness in 
the dropping lines of unspeakable concern in her face, that you know 
it must have been croup of a more than ordinarily dangerous kind. 
When the answer to the next inquiry after a second child again 
lengthens out the face, it is to a less degree, and you see the 
amiable hostess’s desire to blend her sympathy with the cheering 
playfulness appropriate to an occasion when her guests are 
not, after all, in too much alarm to come to her party; and 
so with a pleasant regret of expression she slides back through 
some such remark as ‘‘ Sad indeed, why you have had quite 
a sick house,” to her gentle company-smile. Then she 
introduces her little daughter to her friend, and the pleasant 
company-smile grows tender with the illusions of maternal 
pride. The daughter is, of course, present only to the spiritual 
gaze of the spectator, but few who recall the scene will find it 
easy to persuade themselves that the little girl was only suggested 
to them, and no more really there than any other of the shadowy 
actors. While being praised for decorous and pretty behaviour, 
the young lady snatches at the fan or the bouquet, and the mother’s 
pride in her good conduct changes gently into playful amusement 
at her childish tricks. Then the little girl retires and the party 
grows denser. You can see that Mrs. Roseleaf moves about with 
greater difficulty and more anxious sense of responsibility. She 
prevails on a Mr. Jené to sing, and the fan and bouquet vanishing, 
we suddenly behold Mrs. Roseleaf no more, but a vain and self- 
absorbed young man of muddy sentiment, awkwardly conscious 
of literary pretensions, and with a stooping gait, who, with a 
glass in his eye, is watching discontentedly for an admiration 
which he does not appear to receive. The extraordinary expres- 
sion of turbid fermenting vanities,—not complaisant nor self- 
assured, but sullenly exigeant,—which now passes over the actor's 
face is again completely transforming; age, character, everything 
is absolutely changed; the scum of gloomy hobbledehoyish con- 
ceit spreads like an unclear fluid over the whole face. He sings 
his song, ‘* Would you love me, if you knew me?” (“ Words and 
music both my own,” as he blurts out with a gloomy and clumsy 
vanity at the conclusion), interrupted by numerous announcements 
of successive guests, at each of which Mr. Jené darts furious glances 
towards the door,—and at the end scuffles away from the piano 
with sulky eyes, at once inflicting retribution, and searching the 
company for traces of admiration,—amidst the profuse thanks and 
apologies of Mrs. Raseleaf. ‘Then Mrs. Roseleaf consults her 
husband as to the next part of the programme, and decides to get 
the Fluenzas to sing. The Fluenzas, however, are obviously 


us lying on 


it,—and the inimitable company-playfulness with which she peeps 
through an accidental vista in the crowd and wafts with sweetest 
fascination and smiling menace, threatening a request, the words, 
“I'm coming to you,” over the intervening space, is one of the 
most effective touches in the piece. Mr. Fluenza has a fearful 
cold, and complying at his wife's instance gets through a single 
line of modulated cough,—on which Mr. and Mrs. Roseleaf 
interchange with each other a very expressive sentence or two of 
condolence,—and then we are introduced to Miss Flora Gushing- 
ton, a young lady of conscious attractions, who sings an Italian 
duet with an admirer at the urgent request of Mr. Roseleaf,—and 
whose sweet and sidelong but still open demands for admiration 
are a very curious contrast to the fumes of smoky conceit which 
clouded Mr. Jené’s brow. And so the evening party slides away; 
—the pianist getting more weary and utterly mechanical in his 
movements, and more profoundly wooden-faced, as he plays the last 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and the company disperse. 

The marvel of the performance is the extraordinarily powerful 
impression left upon the mind that the characters and faces we 
have seen are all really genuine and distinct ;—the inability 
to connect them with the black-suited gentleman who, as we yet 
know, was the only person present. It is, in its way, the most 
wonderful triumph of powers of expression over plain material 
fact that can well be conceived. The only machinery used is the 
symbolism of voice, gesture, and lines of expression,—and to coun- 
teract all these is the physical evidence of our senses that no one is 
there but Mr. John Parry in Mr. John Parry's ordinary dress,— 
and yet we carry away the keenest feeling of only having seen 
Mr. John Parry at the commencement and conclusion, and of 
having beheld in the interval all kinds of invisible ladies and 
gentlemen, whose characteristic gait and expressions there was 
nothing to show us except the changing postures and lines in 
the actor’s person and face. ‘The feeling it produces almost is, 
that Mr. Parry must himself get confused between his real 
and some of his fictitious characters. If he can put such perfect 
false bottoms to his mind as these, can he be always certain which 
is the false bottom and which is the true? If he can practise such 
illusions on the senses of people whose eyes warn them of the illu- 
sions, what may he not practise on his own pliant consciousness 
which moulds itself far more easily than the sculptor moulds his 
clay? It positively frightens one to reflect on the deceptive power 
which false signals have over the imagination of spectators; for, 
if when thus refuted by plain facts, they almost blind the percep- 
tions of lookers-on, what might they not do for as consummate an 
actor if he really kept them in harmony with his own actual position 
and character? Mrs. Roseleaf’s evening party is not only a triumph 
of mental effort over the in this case by no means ‘“ too, too solid 
flesh,”—but is a startling illustration of the gymnastic power of 
the will to assume at pleasure the most different and yet most com- 
plex (though of course superficial) mental attitudes. Mr. Parry’s 
social nature must be made of a kind of moral India-rubber, like 
those little India-rubber faces in which a touch will alter all the 
proportions. We know there is a foundation beneath the superficial 
social nature which assures him of his own identity ; but there is 
no more striking proof of the shallowness of that ripple of reciprocal 
influence which we call social intercourse, than this marvellous 
power of Mr. John Parry's of showing all its different phases as 
mere varieties of the attitude of one and the same mind. 


THE HERBERTS.—(FIRST PERIOD.) 

E would rather be enemies of the Herberts than their annalists. 

Not even in England is there a family of which the history is 
so inextricable, so confused by multitudinous branches, so conglom- 
erated by interlineal marriages, so burdened with whole races all 
bearing the same name. After infinite trouble, and drawing out 
a pedigree worse than that of a Scottish chief, we have made the 
history of the main branches clear to ourselves, but if our readers 
want it to be equally clear to them, they must give it nearly as 
much attention as we did. If any reader conceives the obscurity 
to be a fault of our own, we advise him to make out the history of 
any one Herbert for himself ; it will discipline his character better 
than a course of Euclid. 
The origin of this family is lost in obscurity. Its real 
founder was William Herbert, lord of Ragland, in Monmouth- 
shire (which lordship he is said to have derived from his grand- 
mother, Maud, daughter and heiress of Sir John Morley, the 
hereditary owner thereof), by some said to have descended from 
Henry Fitzroy, one of the natural sons of Henry I., and by others, 
from Henry FitzHerbert, Chamberlain to that King, and husband of 











divided from her by a great crush, though no mention is made of 


Julian Corbetof Alcester, Warwickshire, mistress of the King. How- 































ever this may be—and the pedigrees are entirely at variance with 
each other—the father of William Herbert is said to have been Sir 
William-ap-Thomas, who lived at Ragland Castle in the re'gn of 
Henry V., and is said to have married Gladys, daughter of Sir 
David Gam. It is more certain that William Herbert had a 
younger brother Richard, who became the ancestor of the Lords 
Herbert of Cherbury, and of the late, and through an heiress of the 
present, Karls of Powis. ,William Herbert attached himself in the 
Wars of the Roses to the cause of the House of York with un- 
wavering fidelity, and so distinguished himself both in the field 
and in council that on the accession of Edward IV. in 1461 
he became one of the most influential members of that King’s 
Council of State, under the designation of Sir William Herbert, 
Knight, and on the 8th of May in that year he had a grant of the 
offices of Chief Justice and Chamberlain of South Wales, and the 
Stewardship of the Commons of the Shires of Carmarthen and 
Cardigan and Chief Forester in those counties for life. On the 
26th July he was summoned to Parliament as “ William Herbert 
de Herbert,” and became a Baron of tiie realm. On September 
7th he had a grant of the Stewardship of the c.stle and lordship of 
Brecknock, and of all other the castles of Lfumphrey, Duke of 
Buckingham, in South Wales. On the 3rd of February, 1462, by 
letters patent reciting his great services in discomfiting the 
Lancastrian lords Henry, J'uke of Exeter, Jasper, Earl of 
Pembroke, and James, Earl of Wiltshire, a grant was made to 
Lord Herbert in general tail of the castle, town, and lordship 
of Pembroke, of the hundred and lordship of Castle Martin, 
the lordship of St. Florence, the lordship and forest of Coydrath, 
the castle, lordship, and town of Tenby, the lordships and bailiwicks 
of West Pembroke and East Pembroke, the bailiwicks of Dougledy, 
Rons, and Kemys, the moiety of the ferry of Burton, the castle, 
town, and lordship of Gilgarran, the lordships and manors of 
Emlyn, Memordyve, and Diffynbrian, the forest of Kenendryn, 
the castle, lordship, and town of Lanstephan, the lordships and 
manors of Penryn and Le Verie, of Osterlowe, Trayne, Clyntone, 
and St. Clare, of Magoure and Redwyke, the castle, manor, town, 
and lordship of Goderich, and the lordship and manor of Urcher- 
field, with its appurtenances in the marches of Wales and county of 
Hereford ; also of the manor and lordship of Walwenes Castle, part 
of the possessions of James Butler, Marl of Wiltshire, attainted. 
Next year Lord Herbert was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
accompanied King Edward in an expedition into the North. In the 
3rd of Edward he was made a Justice in the county of Merioneth, 
and on the 16.h June had a grant of the honour, castle, manor, 
and borough of Dunster, in Somerset, with the manors of Minehead, 
Carhampton, and hundred of Carhampton, of the manor of 
Escantok alias Cantokeshed and Ivelon, the manors of Chilton and 
Blancome in Devonshire, Stonehall and Wodehall in Suffolk, and 
of all other the lands of Sir James Lutterell, Knight, which by his 
attainder came to the Crown. In October, 1466, E:lward being 
determined to raise a new nobility to counteract the old feudal 
aristocracy, and to intermarry these new peers with the relations 
of his Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, made a match between Maria, 
sister of the Queen, and William, eldest son of Lord Herbert. From 
this time at least Lord Herbert incurred the deadly hatred of the 
old nobility, at the head of whom stood Warwick the Kingmaker. 
King Edward, however, continued to heap honours on him. In the 
7th year of his reign he made him Chief Justice of North Wales for 
life, and he was also made constable of the castles of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan, and on the 8th September, 1468, he was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and had the same year a grant in general tail 
of the castle, town, borough, and manor of Haverford West, and 
was constituted Chief Forester of Snowdon, Constable of Conway 
Castle, and Governor of that town. In the August of this year 
Harlech Castle was taken by the Earl and hig, brother, Sir 
Richard Herbert, his constant companion in his warlike achieve- 
ments. This was considered a great feat, and is recited as such in 
the patent creating the Earldom. The Lancastrian captain who 
held it had been a soldier in the wars of France, and said that, 
whereas he had kept a castle so long in that country that he made 
the old women in Wales talk of him, he would now keep Harleci 
Castle so long that he would make the old women of France talk of 
him. Nevertheless he surrendered to Sir Richard Herbert on condi- 
tion that the latter should do all he could to save his life. King 
Edward, however, repudiated Sir Richard’s authority to grant life 
to any one, and would have executed the prisoner if Sir Richard 
had not entreated him either to restore the captain to his strong- 
hold and send some one else to take him out, or to take his, 
Sir Richard’s, life instead, which was the best proof he could give 
the captain of having done his best to save his life. The King, 
thereupon, granted Sir Richard tlie captain’s life, but refused to 





bestow on him any other reward for the service he had 
in taking the castle. Sir Richard was less successful wit 
brother, the stern Earl of Pembroke. The Earl having tuken 
prisoners seven brothers who were outlaws, and had committad 
many evil deeds and murders, ordered them all to be han ed 

Their mother coming to the Earl, upon her knees entreated hin ‘* 
pardon two at least of her sons, and Sir Richard seconded he 

request. But the Earl said they were all equally guilty, and . 
could make no distinction. They were accordingly all hanged, 
On this the mother, “ with a pair of woollen beads on her arms » 
on her knees cursed the Earl, praying God's mischief might fli 4 
him in the first battle he should make. So ran the tradition jp 
Sir Richard’s family. ‘The followiug year (1469) the curse was 
realized. Warwick and Clarence had raised an insurrection in the 
North, directed nominally against the Queen's family and the new 
peers. Their own connection with it was still unavowed, but they 
secretly directed it. King Edward advanced to Newark to meet the 
insurgents, but finding them too strong fell back to Nottingham 

and sent to Pembroke and Lord Stafford to join him. But the is. 
surgents were too rapid for them, and cut off their junction 
with the Royal forces. Pembroke and his brother had 7,090 or 
8,000 men, Stafford 5,000, chiefly archers from Somerset and 
Devon. ‘They encountered the Northerners at Hedecote or Edge. 
cote, near Banbury, and were repulsed by them, the insurgents 
thereupon posting themselves on a hill near Banbury to await the 
arrival of Warwick and Clarence. The Earl and Lord Stafford 
resolved to attack them here at once, but unfortunately quarrelling 
about their lodgings at an inn, Stafford marched off the field with 
his archers, and left the Herberts to fight alone. There is a tradi. 
tion that after the Earl had put his men in order of battle he 
found his brother, Sir Richard, at the head of his men leaning 
upon his poleaxe in a pensive manner, Whereupon the Earl said, 
** What, doth thy great body [for he was higher by the head than 
any one in the army] apprehend anything, that thou art so melan- 
choly ?—or art thou weary with marching, that thou dost lean thus 
upon thy poleaxe?” Sir Richard replied that he was neither, of 
which the Earl should see proof presently, “ Only,” said he, “I 
cannot but apprehend on your part lest the curse of the woman 
with the woollen beads fall upon you.” ‘The battle proved fatal to 
both brothers. ‘The Earl fought desperately, and Sir Richard 
twice cut his way with his poleaxe through the opposing army ; 
but at last they were overpowered and taken prisoners. Four 
thousand Welsh fell and fifteen hundred of the Northerners, The 
two distinguished prisoners were carried to Northampton, and there 
the next day, July 27, 1469, they were both beheaded by order from 
Warwick and Clarence. Such were the usual sequels of victories 
in “ the ruthless wars of the White and Red.” 

Earl Pembroke made his will, which still remains, on the day 
of his death, and it is in the form of a request to his wife to dis- 
charge the duties of guardian and executor. “ Wyfe, pray for 
me,” it ends, “and take ye said office yat ye promised me, as ye 
had in my lyfe my heart and love. God have mercy upon me, 
and save you and our children, and Our Lady and all the Saints in 
heaven help me to salvation.” His wife was Anne, daughter of Sir 
Walter Devereux, and sister of the first Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, 
the ancestor of the Earls of Essex. By her he had William, 
his heir and successor in his honours, and three other sons. He 
also left by his mistress, Maud, daughter and heiress of Adam-ap- 
Howell Graunt, two illegitimate sons, the elder of whom, Sir 
Richard Herbert, of :wyas, is the ancestor of the present Karls of 
Pembroke and Carnarvon. 

We had better first exhaust the legitimate lines. William, 
second Earl of Pembroke, was not a man of any mark. In 
1479, King Edward being desirous of investing his son, Prince 
Edward, with the Earldom of Pembroke, it was resigned to 
him by William Herbert, who instead, was on July 4, 1479, 
created Earl of Huntingdon. He was one of those who fol- 
lowed King Edward's body as chief mourners; but he seems t 
have acquiesced in the assumption of the government by Richard 
of Gloucester, and was constituted, November 13, 1483, Justice of 
South Wales, notwithstanding his marriage to a sister of Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville. Her death may have contributed to this 
result, for we find the Earl on February 29, 1484, entering into 
covenants with King Richard to take his daughter, “Dame 
Catherine Plantagenet,” to wife before the Feast of St. Michael 
following, and to make her a juinture of lands to 200/. a year, the 
King undertaking to scttle lands and lordships on them and their 
heirs male of 1,000 marks a year, 6)0 ut once and the rest after the 
death of Thomas Lord Stanley, they to receive in the meantime 
instead 400 marks per annum out of the lordships of Newport, 
Brecknock, and Hay, and the King to be at the charge of 
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pe wedding. ‘The young lady, however, died before the mar- 

‘ace took place. But when Richmond landed in Wales the 

wavered between the two parties, somewhat like the 
Stanleys, Richmond counting on the support of the Earl’s 
brother, Sir Walter, and then being greatly alarmed at reports 

at he was in arms to bar his progress. Had the Herberts 
stood by the House of York at this juncture, the expedition 
of Richmond must have been crushed before it could enter 
Jand; but seemingly the Woodville interest prevailed with 
and we find the Earl of Huntingdon one of the peers sum- 
moned to the first Parliament of Henry VII. in 1486. He died in 
1491, leaving only a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Sir Charles 
Somerset, natural son of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and 
thus “‘ carried away the fair castle of Ragland with many thousand 
pounds yearly from the heir male” of the Herberts. From this 
marriage descends the present Duke of Beaufort. The lines of all 
the legitimate brothers of the second Ear] of Pembroke and Earl of 
Huntingdon died out or ended in females, one of whom, the heiress 
of the line of Sir George Herbert of St. Julian’s, married, as we 
shall see, the first Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

This Cherbury branch were derived from Sir Richard Herbert, of 
Montgomery Castle, a younger son of that Sir Richard Herbert of 
Colebrook who was beheaded at Northampton with his brother, the 
first Earl of Pembroke. He was Steward in the time of Henry 
VIII. of the lordships and marches of North Wales, East Wales, 
and Cardiganshire, and in this capacity acquired a singular reputa- 
tion for justice. He followed diligently the family example of 
bunting out and punishing outlaws and thieves, but he made little 
money out of this employment. His son Edward, after spending 
most of his means at Court, became a soldier, and served in 
France, Scotland, and the various civil contests in England during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary with good success. He had 
the spirit of accumulation rauch more than his father, and acquired 
so much money that he was enabled to purchase the greater part 
of the estates which descended to the Lords Herbert of Cherbury. 
He occupied himself afterwards in hunting down the outlaws in 
the mountains of Montgomeryshire, and his power and station 
became very great in the district. He kept open house, had a 
table twice covered every week with the best that could be got, 
and kept a great establishment. In his old age he built a large low 
house at Black-hall, and removed there from Montgomery Castle. 
He sent his sons to the University, and settled them all on different 
estates. Three of them became the ancestors of peers, viz., Richard, 
Matthew, and Charles. Richard, the eldest son, described by his 
son, Lord Herbert, as “ black-haired and bearded, as all my ancestors 
of his side are said to have been, of a manly and somewhat stern 
look, but withal very handsome and well compact in his limbs,” was a 
man of great courage, which he displayed signally in an attempt 
to assassinate him in in the churchyard of Lanerval, where, with 
the assistance of one John-ap-Howell Corbet, he put his assailants 
to flight, and though severely wounded walked home to his house at 
Liyffyn. He was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county and a 
Justice of the Peace. He was a man of some acquirements, and 
his son claims for him the reputation that his personal enemies 
found justice at his hands. He had seven sons and three daughters 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Newport, who used 
to say of the number of her children that it was Job’s number 
and Job’s distribution, ‘and bless God that they were neither 
defective in their shapes nor in their reason.” Two of her sons 
were remarkable men, Edward, the eldest, first Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and George, the fifth son, the well-known religious 
poet and author of the prose work “The Priest to the Temple.” Of 
him Lord Herbert says, “ My brother George was so excellent a 
scholar that he was made the public orator of the University in 
Cambridge, some of whose English works are extant, which 
though they be rare in their kind, yet are far short of ex- 

pressing those perfections he had in the Greek and Latin tongues 
and all divine and human literature. His life was most holy and 
exemplary, inasmuch that about Salisbury where he lived beneficed 
for many years he was little less than sainted. He was not 
exempt from passion and choler, being infirmities to which all our 
race is subject, hut that excepted, without reproach in his actions.” 
He was born April 3, 1593, and had studied foreign languages in 
hopes of rising to be Secretary of State, but being disappointed at 
Court, took orders and became Prebend of Leighton Bromswold in 
1626, and in 1630 Rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, and died 
in 1632. His mother was a remarkable woman, who after the death 
of her husband took the entire management of her sons, and 
8 said to have acted in this office with the greatest judgment. She 
continued a widow for twelve years, and then married Sir John 
Danvers (one of the High Court of Justice on Charles I., whose 





heiress married the strange Villiers of the Purbeck branch). Dr. 
Donne celebrates her mature beauty thus :— 

“No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 

As I have seen in an autumnal face.” 

Her eldest son, Edward, one of the most eccentric characters of 
his age, was born in 1581, at Montgomery. He went to Oxford, 
his mother and her elder children accompanying him there, and 
became a member of University College. In 1598, at the 
age of seventeen, he married Mary Herbert, daughter of Sir 
William Herbert, and heiress of the St. Julian’s branch, a lady six 
years his senior, but who by her father’s will incurred forfeiture of 
the greater part of her property if she married any but a Herbert. 
The very handsome Jad Edward Herbert was her choice, but the 
marriage does not appear from her husband's account to have been 
ultimately a happy one. He returned with his wife to Oxford, and 
there pursued his studies with great assiduity till 1600, when he 
came to London. Thence he proceeded to the Continent, and 
distinguished himself in the Netherlands along with the English 
forces there. He was constantly seeking and incurring all 
kinds of unnecessary dangers, and became a great duellist, 
and a gallant expert in all the accomplishments of the time, 
love-making included. But the courtship seems generally to have 
proceeded in the first place from the ladies themselves. On his 
return home, after the accession of James I., his learning recom- 
mended him to the notice of that King, and he was made a Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1616 sent Ambassador to France. Here he 
quarrelled with the French favourite, De Luynes, and was recalled 
at the request of the French King; but, on the death of De 
Luynes, again sent to Paris in the same capacity. Here he pub- 
lished (1624) his work, ‘‘ Tractatus de Veritate, prout distingui- 
tur 2 Revelatione, & Verisimili, & Possibili, et & Falso.” He 
returned to England the next year, and was created an Irish peer 
as Baron Herbert, of Castle Island, Kerry, 31st December, 1624. 
From this time he lived either among the gaieties of the Court or 
immersed in literary pursuits. On the 7th May, 1629, he was made 
an English peer, as Baron Herbert, of Cherbury,in Shropshire. In 
1645 a third edition of his ‘‘ Tractatus” appeared, accompanied with 
a treatise “‘ De Religione Gentilium, Errorumque apud eos Causis.” 
When the Civil War broke out he at first espoused the cause of 
the Parliament, but subsequently abandoned it, and died August 20, 
1648. He maintained the theory of innate ideas, and made a “ cer- 
tain instinctof the reason the primary source of all human knowledge.” 
He made religion consequently to be grounded, ‘ not on revelation 
or historical tradition, but on an immediate consciousness of God 
and of divine things.” His faith thus formed was that “ there is a 
God whom man ought to honour and reverence ; a life of holiness 
is the most acceptable worship that can be offered Him; sinners 
must repent them of their sins, and strive to become better ; and 
after death every one must expect the rewards or penalties befitting 
the acts of this life.” He was succeeded as second Lord Herbert, 
of Cherbury by his son Richard, who was in great favour with 
Charles I., and died in 1655, leaving a family, of whom his sons 
Edward and Henry became successively third and fourth Lords 
lferbert of Cherbury, but left no issue, the latter, who rose in arms 
in Worcestershire for the Prince of Orange at the Revolution, dying 
April 21, 1691, when the first peerage of Cherbury became extinct. 
But on the 28th of April, 1694, it was revived in the person of Henry 
Herbert, son and heir of Sir Henry Herbert, sixth brother of the 
first Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Master of the Revels to James 
I. Henry, the first Lord Herbert of Cherbury of the second crea- 
tion, died January 22, 1709, and was succeeded by his son Henry, 
second Lord Herbert, who died in April, 1738, without issue, and 
the title again became extinct. It was revived again in 1743, in 
a descendant of Matthew Herbert, of Dolgiog, uncle of the first 
and celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury. ‘This Matthew “ went 
to the Low Country wars, and after some time spent there came _ 
home, and lived in the country at Dolgaog” near Machynlleth, 
‘upon a house and fair living,” says Lord Herbert, ‘“ which my 
grandfather bestowed upon him.” His grandson, Richard Herbert of 
Dolgaog, and Oakley Park, Shropshire, married Florence, sister of 
Edward and Henry, third and fourth Lords Herbert of Cherbury, 
of the first line,—and their son, Francis Herbert of Dolgiog, left 
a son, Henry Arthur, who becoming in 1738 heir male of the 
family, was on December 21, 1743, created Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. 








THE OXFORD DECLARATION. 

To THe Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—There was a hint in one of your recent numbers that your 
columns had been sufficiently occupied already with the question of 
the eternity of punishment. I should have taken the hint, and 
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abstained from troubling you upon it further, but that you have 
yourself re-opened the question in your editorial comment this 
week upon the presentation to the Archbishop of the now famous 
‘t Declaration.” 

Iam one of the clergy—8,000 or thereabouts—who have not 
signed that Declaration ; one of the perhaps smaller number who 
are deeply thankful that we are not pledged either by Holy Scrip- 
ture, as we view it, or by the formularies of our Church to indorse 
the statement of doctrine which the 11,000 have propounded. 

I am thankful, with Mr. Lyttelton, to be permitted to hope much 
of which we cannot feel that we are expressly assured. But, 
whilst indulging this hope myself, I am aware that many men who 
are entitled to all respect do not think it tenable; that the great 
majority of authorities, received as such in the Christian Church, 
have been of their mind, not of my own. An opinion supported 
by such weight of authority I cannot think contemptible, though 
I venture not to share it; and on grounds of common decency 
therefore,—but also, as 1 believe, in the interests of the truth itself, 
—lI cannot but protest against the tone which you have thought 
fit to adopt, or at least to suffer others to adopt, on this subject, in 
your columns. 

I would ask you to consider whether the tone of bitter 
irony and scofling jest is quite the most appropriate to the 
discussion of so awful a subject. I do not know whether the 
author of the ‘ Epitaph on Lord Westbury” is the author also of 
the ‘* Declaration for Laymen ” which appears on your second page 
this week,—the two are conceived in the same tone, one singularly 
inappropriate, I cannot but think, if not to the pages of the 
Spectator, at least to your handling of such topics. Surely, Sir, 
this peculiar class of fooling is misplaced in the discussion of a 
question which arises out of words of the Lord Jesus. Surely, 
such a question demands at least reverent treatment at our hands. 
I believe that many who question the assertions of the ‘ Declara- 
tion” will be deeply pained, as I am myself, at this production. 
I hope there are few devout and reverend laymen who would not 
repudiate it, few who would even, with yourself, think it ‘ admis- 
sible.” To many, clergy and laymen alike, it will seem mere 
blasphemous ribaldry. Excuse my writing strongly. I feel strongly 
on the point. Ridicule has its uses, but can scarcely be useful 
when carried to such excess in connection with topics of this kind. 
Many of your readers, I have reason to believe, who welcome 
heartily your consistent advocacy of Christian liberty of thought 
and speech,—to whom your articles this week on Mr. Spurgeon and 
Mr. L. Davies, for instance, will both commend themselves,—would 
be thankful to be spared the sense of “ jarring,” which is too often 
inflicted upon them by the contemptuous tone which some of your 
contributors adopt in the handling of sacred subjects.—I remain, 
Sir, yours faithfully, A Curate. 


[*,* We never like to refuse admission to honest and earnest 
expostulations like those of our correspondent. Let us say, how- 
ever, that there is a use for irony which is not in any way con- 
nected with levity, and that ia this instance the irony was meant 
in very bitter earnest. The clergy do not know the mode in which 
really earnest and cultivated lay Churchmen look at some of their 
recent proceedings, and even if laymen are wrong, as is pos- 
sible enough, in expressing themselves so bitterly, it is well for the 
clergy to know what is really going on in their minds and hearts. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 








Hine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
{Seconp Norice.] 
Mr. F. Goopatt is not one of those who, having won the highest 
honours of the Academy, take immediate occasion to rest and be 
thankful. No true artist does, and in his pictures this year he 
shows as much desire to do his best as in the earlier days when he 
was winning his way to distinction. His two Eastern subjects are 
full of character ; but the larger and later (397) is the nobler and 
more ‘‘ muscular ” work of the two. In this he has made large 
size subserve grandeur and simplicity, and the expression of the 
camel-rider, as he reaches his hand for the water given him by the 
woman on foot, betokening thirsty exhaustion, but no unmanly 
impatience of suffering, is admirably given. ‘The composition is 
fine and the colour good, though the light is not so brilliant as in 
the smaller picture of the “Song of the Nubian Slave” (294). 
The background of desert shows that Mr. Goodall could paint 
landscape if he chose. So do the trees and grassy slopes of his 
third contribution, “Summer Song” (59); the pure colour ayd 


cool shadows of which, refreshing the eye with a sense of tempers 
heat, are a reproach to someof his brother R. A's, professed lan 
painters. One may prefer his other pictures for their more interest; 
subjects, but admiration cannot be withheld from this ag 4 
thoroughly workmanlike performance. Let careless painters look at 
the drawing of the hands and take a lesson. Mr. Hook is another 
artist who seldom fails to please, touches of true nature bei 
never wanting in his pictures. ‘From under the Sea” (146) 
with its truck-load of copper-grimed miners—of the ‘ 
earthy — just emerged into sunshine from the hole (wheal) 
that stretches far under the ocean, is a new incident added to his 
previous views of Cornish life. Their candles are still burning in 
the men’s hats, and more to spare are hung round their necks, 
The strange half-dazzled appearance of the men is relieved by the 
wife and children of one of them who have come to greet him at 
the pit’s mouth. Mr. Hook has improved in sea-painting, the 
eye in this, as well as in other pictures of this year, wandering 
pleasantly over the level plain of water to the sky line, Beyond 
this there is little to note in his remaining pictures, which greatly 
resemble their predecessors as well in unsophisticated nature ag in 
ungainliness of composition. It is as if he put his figures on the 
canvass, and then jumped in amongst them, and elbowed them 
away to the frame-edge. ‘The admirable colour of the afternoon 
sunlight pervading his ‘‘ Miners Leaving Work” (445) must not, 
however, be overlooked. Ilis peculiar class of subject has been 
adopted and his success not unworthily emulated by Mr, Naish 
who never exhibited anything so good as his ** Last Tack Home n 
(444), a fisherman and his young son making their last reach 
towards the little western port that glimmers over the gunwale in 
the midday sun. Mr. Naish has for a long time painted only coast. 
maps, he has at length painted a picture. 

Regarding Mr. Elmore and Mr. Poole there is nothing to add to 
what has already appeared in these columns. Mr. Cope is more 
successful in representing the literal likenesses of members of his 
own family (18), or in imitating the reflected lights and delicate 
rays on the plastered walls of a garret (335), than in personifying 
an ideal personage like Contemplation, whom he has clothed in 
jewels and fine raiment (434). Mr. H. O’Neil has two charming 
pictures of mother and child, one called ‘* Asleep ” (372), the other 
** Awake” (29), the latter especially good. Surely patronage is 
much to be deprecated when it tempts an artist from such con- 
genial subjects and puts him to illustrating the Court Circular. 
(337.) 

To return to the ranks of rising talent that has not yet re- 
ceived the stamp of the Academy mint. In “ Waiting for the 
Train ” (508) Mr. E. Nicol fully maintains the old interest, with 
less of the comical than is his wont in his delineations of Irish 
character. A stalwart Celt, of a stature and sinews to make a 
recruiting-serjeant’s mouth water, leans against a pillar and gives 
his friends a parting halloo across the line, while others count 
their change, read advertisements (those pests of railway-stations), 
or otherwise kill time till the train arrives. ‘The picture is 
admirably arranged and the work carefully done, as is the artist's 
custom, while the colour is even better than usual. There is great 
and touching force in the gipsy mother’s distress for her sick child 
in Mr. Rankley’s picture (347) ; and here, again, colouris a strong 
point, the moonlight being especially good. Mr. Hodgson’s colour 
has less force, but more delicacy. His picture (512) may not be 
a favourite with those whose attention is more easily attracted by 
brilliance than by modesty; but he has the courage to prefer truth 
to popularity, and there is only a certain stiffness in his figures 
(which are full of varied character and quiet point) to prevent his 
picture taking first rank. Mr. Watts is another excellent colourist. 
He exhibits a charming head of a girl smelling camellias, labelled 
“ Choosing ” (395), and the “‘ moral” of it seems to be that she 
prefers the violets which she holds in her hand to the more showy 
attractions of the scentless camellia. ‘There isa dreamy charm about 
Mr. A. Hughes’s ** Music Party” (62) which grows on acquaintance. 
Mr. G. Leslie makes an advance in every executive quality in his un- 
pleasantly named picture, “‘ Say Ta ” (36); and Mr. V. Prinsep ex- 
hibits some pictures deficient in refinement, but remarkable for the 
richness and sobriety of their colour, which is very much in contrast 
with the more startling palette used by Mr. F. Leighton, whose 
works, especially the large “‘ Dante ” (194), are more than ever dis- 
appointing in expression, and are, with one exception (293), very 
deficient in the nicer gradations of light and shade. Mr. Bough- 
ton turns his thorough training to excellent account in “The 
interminable Story” (90), where a self-satisfied gossip tires out 
the patience of her listeners with a long-spun yarn. ‘There is 
much quiet humour, pleasing colour, and good drawing in this 





little picture. Lastly, Mr. Calderon makes a masterly addition to 
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sn of John Hampden” (204). No detailed expression of 
features is attempted in the men that carry and follow the coffin ; 
but their devout bearing, their open mouths as they chant the 
faneral hymn, the clear low twilight and sombre leafage of the 
background, the massive composition and subdued tone of the 
whole, worthily and impressively convey the spirit of the time and 
the solemnity of the occasion. The picture is thus nearly allied 
tolandscape. Mr. Calderon has another picture of two young 
peasant women of Arles, simple, as usual, and large in treatment 
). 
= proper Academic dignitaries are as far behind as 
ever. Mr. F. R. Lee's “ Adrift on the Ocean ” (451) is a good 
sabject spoiled by bad painting. The sea is quite opaque, and (as 
there is no wind) you wonder those fishermen do not get out of 
their boat and walk. Mr. E. Cooke knows by long experience 
how to draw Dutch fishing craft, but he has no feeling for the 
swing of a wave; why else does he destroy the effect of it by sub- 
dividing every wave into many subsidiary saucers ? Compare this 
with the wave-drawing in Mr. Melby’s pictures (267 and 291). 
They are hung so high that they need be looked for to be seen ; 
but even where they are, the striking truth of form and colour, 
especially the reflection of the sky on the smooth portions of the 
surface, are quite visible, and remind one not a little of that other 
Danish marine painter Sorensen. But grandeur is apparently beyond 
Mr. Cooke's reach ; for the Ronian arches (466) which should have 
looked colossal, as no doubt they are, look no such thing. On the 
contrary, the camels that were to have suggested size in the bridge 
only show themselves like toys. It is the fashion to excuse Mr. 
Creswick’s want of imagination by praising his truthfulness. Well, 
take an example, In his ‘“‘ On the Clyde” (34) there is a cloud- 
less sky, but no sunshine, nor the colour of shadow, such as it is 
when the sun shines. Then we are to believe that the Clyde is 
never swollen in this narrow and rocky gorge; for though the 
stream is painted at its lowest (this is apparent from the calm 
surface and from the season), yet the rocks are nowhere water-worn; 
all are sharp-angled to the water’s edge. Mr. Stanfield still stands 
the solitary champion among his titled brethren, and what one 
man can do he does. ‘The Mew Stone” (65) is a picture where 
leaping waves, and wheeling sea-mews, and breakers dashing 
against the scarped and shelterless rock, smack of the veritable salt 
of ocean. The clouded sky, abounding with the most delicate 
gradations of silvery grey, is rent by squalls of wind and rain that 
seem to fill the air with a hoar mist. Itis one of the few instances 
in the gallery where the artist is master of his materials, instead of 
the reverse. Of Mr. Stanfield’s four this is the best. ‘“ Peace” 
(170) and ‘“*War” (155) are indeed scarcely inferior; but they 
have a slight drawback in the more artificial and somewhat 
mannered contrivances of foreground ; and in the former the over- 
strong local green of the calm sea hardly agrees with the keen 
yellow of the morning sky. 

Mr. Linnell has long been the best painter of inland scenery 
that exhibits at the Academy. What he formerly achieved in the 
richness of such works as his ‘‘ Timber Waggon” he has now 
rivalled with the delicate charm of his ‘‘ Haymakers” (37), a party 
of mowers resting at midday in an upland pasture, part mown, 
part with the long blossoming grass yet standing and fading away 
into the pearly blue of a true English landscape in the distance— 
the distance itself veiled in a thick summer haze, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable at the horizon from the delicate sky flecked with 
skeins of dazzling cirrus. Some of the figures are a little black 
for such an atmosphere, but doubtless the relative value of every 
touch has been narrowly weighed, and a change in any part might 
throw the whole out of gear. Mr. Mason, Mr. T. Danby, Mr. 
W. Field, and other landscape painters of great and growing 
merit, must be reserved for future notice. V. 


BOOKS. 
—=—— 
MR. DYCE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Tae great world of Shakespearian readers is made up of many 
circles, and each circle has its apostolic editor, in whose text 
the lay members implicitly believe. But how if the preacher 
changes his own belief? Will he carry his congregation with 
him? This more often depends upon the authority of the man 
than upon the soundness of his arguments; but when both are 
strong the chances must be decidedly in his favour. Such we 
take to be the happy prospects of Mr. Dyce. Seven years ago he 


* The Works of William Shakespeare. The text revised by the Rev. Alexander 
og Tn eight vols. Vols. I., 1, I. Second Edition. London : Chapman aud Hall. 














commanded the applause of a highly refined audience; the 
doctors of purism nodded their approbation, and their wives and 
children learned a text which must often have been very dis- 
tasteful to them. Now he calls upon them to unlearn it; and, in 
exchange, he is offering them a reformed version, that has at 
least the merit of being more popularly pleasant and intelligible. 
Many grim elders of the circle will stand aghast at it, and appeal 
from the Dyce of 64 tothe Dyce of 57 ; but their sons have been 
growing up meanwhile, and nine-tenths of these, we suspect, and 
all of their sisters, will pronounce the present edition to be the 
best in the world. We ourselves, after much hesitation, 
and still not without some hesitation, are ready to con- 
fess that we cannot name a better one. The best of all 
perhaps, for the patient student, would be a simple reprint of 
the folio of 1623, with marginal readings from the quartos and 
other folios, and foot-notes full of the choicer modern suggestions. 
Yet even the student would wish to possess a corrected copy for 
purposes of general intellectual enjoyment, and then the question 
immediately arises, is there any copy which is judiciously cor- 
rected? We have tossed over one after another, and re- 
turned to the one before us with a feeling of some relief. 
We cannot pretend to any sublime impartiality. Brought 
up on the text of sixty years since, even that of Chalmers, 
we were at first inclined to chuckle over every fresh 
admission of its merits, and even to say that Chalmers and 
Dyce are very much alike; but, upon closer inspection, we 
have found that the minor improvements are so many, and s0 
well supported by critical notes, that we must allow the present 
edition to be one of a much higher order. Even where we think 
that certain passages are a little over-cooked, we should often 
find it hard to recommend the original cradities to the popular 
palate ; and Mr. Dyce’s notes at all events afford one the means 
of choosing for oneself. Chalmers, on the other hand, worked 
(happy man!) for an uncritical public, and acknowledged his 
authorities or not, just as it suited him. Take, for instance, the 
famous difficulty in the Zempest (act iii., scene 1), 
“ But these sweet thoughts doe euen refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it.’ 

No simple believer in Chalmers would suspect that such was the 
reading of the first folio, aud that ‘ most busy-less ” was nothing 
but an invention of Theobald’s. This curious compound, an 
offence to Mr. Dyce iu 1857, has now found favour with him. 
We do not wonder that he appends a page of apologies ; and 
that, even at the last moment, he is delighted to fortify himself 
with a note from Mr. John Forster. A thotisand small critics 
have nibbled at the line, and it is fair game, being manifestly 
corrupt ; so let us offer “ most base else,” &c., as suggestion 
1001. After all, however, we are inclined to prefer the 
reading suggested by Mr. Halliwell in the notes to his folio 
edition,—“ Most busil’est when I do it,”—i.e., even when I am 
labouring most busily. That some amount of cooking is required 
to make sense of it every one allows; but there are two opinions 
about the alleged corruptness of another line in the same play 
(act iv., scene 1), where Ceres is summoned from her “ banks 
with pioned and twilled brims.” Our friend Chalmers (a fair 
average type of the popular editor), adopted Steevens’s pretty 
reading, ‘‘ peonied and lilied brims."’ Others have pointed out 
that ‘‘ pyoning” (allied to pioneer) is used by Spenser for digging ; 
and “twilled” has been explained as mounded, or altered to 
“tilled :"--to connect it with tewel (a pipe or funnel, Fr. tuyau), 
may merely serve as a proof of our desperation,—but we do 
seriously think that Ceres was here being complimented on 
her patronage of ditching and draining. Still, the old 
reading has not yet been clearly interpreted; and so we 
can hardly blame Mr. Dyce for adopting the prettier one. He 
was partly influenced, we suspect, by the feelings that prompted 
Mr. Charles Knight's note on Romeo and Juliet, act i., scene 5, 
runuing thus :—* The reading which we give has become familiar, 
..is quoted” .. &c. “Here, it appears to us, is a higher law 
to be observed than that of adherence to the ancient copies.” The 
passage thus annotated (by one of the staunchest champions of 
the first folio) is “Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear ;” this is taken from the 
second folio (1632). We hope that Mr. Dyce's new principles 
will not fail him when he comes to this famous outburst of 
love at first sight, and that he will never again (as he did in 
1857) make Romeo exclaim, “ Jt seems she hangs,” &c. 

But to return to the two volumes now in hand, our charge 
against Mr. Dyce of over-cooking does not so much apply to his 
corrections of doubtful passages as to his frequent insertions of 
little words to fill out the metre. He is very sarcastic against 
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the upholders of “ elegant retardation” (a mawkish phrase, 


cértainly), or of “a pause to supply the place of a syllable ;” 


yet surely their theories are not utterly despicable. The founda- 

tion of heroic verse, indeed, (ever since its invention by the 

Troubadours), has always been a line of five complete feet, chiefly 

iambic ; but most poets, especially dramatic poets, do not count 

syllables on their fingers; and Mr. Dyce must take far greater 
liberties with Shakespeare than he has yet dared to take, if he 
wishes to reduce his lines to strict Popian regularity. In the second 
scene of the Tempest he prints two lines, which will serve as ex- 
amples, ‘‘Obey and be attentive, canst thou remember?” where 
there is an extra-metrical syllable, and ‘Twelve year since, 
Miranda, twelve year since!” where there is a syllable short. 
These irregularities may be explained away, but we are sure that 
Mr. Dyce (consistently with his caustic comments on fairy and 
faéry) would scorn the puerile expedient of pronouncing 
the first ‘‘ year” as a dissyllable. Now, it often happens that 
such a deficient syllable does actually coincide with a 
dramatic pause, and to many not untutored ears the de- 
ficiency is then grateful, and we hold that in such a case, if the 
sense is complete, no editor is justified in filling up the metre. 
“But room, fairy !~-here comes Oberon!’ is a line which we 
can read comfortably enough without the help of double dots 
(faéry) or of Mr. Dyce’s “now.” As a general rule we should 
ourselves prefer finding the metre complete, but still we can 
understand and partially sympathize with Mr. Grant White 
(‘Shakespeare's Scholar”), when with reference to the line 
(Measure for Measure, act ii., scene 4), ‘To thy false seeming. 
Blood! thou art blood!” he says that the pause after the 
exclamation fills out the ear with rhetorical effect.” Pope 
materially disimproved the verse by reading, “ Blood, thou art 
but blood,” for Angelo is here dwelling not on the weakness 
but on the over-strength of blood. Sidney Walker was almost 
equally unhappy in his “ Blood, blood!’ &c. Malone’s emen- 
dation, ‘* Blood, thou still art blood!” is far better, for it adds 
some clearness to the point of the succeeding lines, ‘ Let’s 
write good angel on the devil’s horn [yet still], ‘tis not the devil’s 
crest.” In preferring Malone (and thus again agreeing with 
friend Chalmers), Mr. Dyce has shown some judgment, but he 
would have shown more we think if he had printed the old text, 
and kept his metrical scruples for his notes. This course has 
been sometimes adopted by him, three times, for instance, in the 
same play, “And he that suffers. O it is excellent !”—again, 
‘Than the soft myrtle; but man, proud man!” (both in act ii., 
scene 2); and last, not least, “Die! perish! Might but my bend- 
ing down ” (act iii., scene 1). Itis far from being our habit to 
say impertinent things of the great dead, but we cannot help 
remarking here that Pope must (in his cabinet wisdom) have 
forgotten the dramatic necessity of a strong accentuation of each 
word, “ Die! perish!” or he could never bave tinkered up the 
conclusion into ‘‘might my only bending down.” Wrested 
from the glorious context the original words may appear prosaic ; 
but is there not tragic force in them, broken by breathless indig- 
nation, when they are heard from the mouth of Isabella? Let 
the reader judge:— 
* O faithless coward ! O dishonest wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 
Is't not a kind of incest, to take life 
From thine own sister’s shame? What should I think ? 
Heaven shield my mother play’d my father fair ! 
For such a warped slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issued from his blood. Take my defiance ! 
Die! perish! Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed : 
I'll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee,” 
Mr. Dyce observes “that, not believing in ‘ elegant retardation,’ ” 
he considers the line ‘‘ as unmetrical.” It would have been easy for 
him to round it off. Why has he not doneso? Was it not that 
he felt a lurking conviction that, after all, it was written as it 
stands ? 

Mr. Dyce has once (we think), at least, indulged his ear at the 
expense of sense. We allude to a couplet in Midsummer Night's 
Dream (act ii., scene 2), where we take it for granted that the 
principal change (viz., that of “ thy heart ” into ‘‘my heart”) is 
not only ingenious, but correct; the rest we should read as Mr. 
Dyce printed it in 1857,—“ Transparent Helena [a ¢tribrach], 
nature here shows art [art magic, to wit], that through thy 
bosom makes me see my heart.” He now makes it flow a 
lite smoother thus, ‘‘ Transparent Helen! nature shows 
her art,”—as if this “art” were a recognized attribute of 
nature. In another place (the concluding speech of act iii. 
of Love's Labour Lost) he attains his end by putting such 


. . . ’ . ia. 
a senile iteration as “what—what!” into the lusty mouth 
of Birén. With Mr. Samuel Bailey, we prefer, “ What! I to 
love! Isue! I seek a wife... . Nay, to be perjured, whith 
is worst ofall!” Mr. Dyce objects that, if the sign of the in- 
finitive is inserted before “love,” it ought also to be inserted 
before “sue” and “ seek ;” but surely the objection is trivial, 
for all these verbs have the force of an infinitive with or with- 
out the sign. Before leaving this speech of Birdn’s we mg 
say a word on “ whitely wanton” as applied to his black Beauty 
Rosaline. It may perhaps be accepted as meaning tender (the 
next words, ‘ with a velvet brow,” clearly referring to the doway 
horns of a young deer); but might it not bea misprint for 
“willy,” wilful? The word is used by Chaucer, and by the 
Scotch, according to ‘* Jamieson’s Dictionary.” We are haunted 
moreover, by a vague notion of having seen the phrase willy 
wanton. But this is a mere passing fancy, which Mr. Dyce may 
puff into limbo if he pleases; we shall make no appeal, for we 
have a real respect for his judgment in most cases of pure reason 
apart from rhythm. He is welcome, too, to ‘deal summarily 
with two more readings that have occurred to us, viz. one 
in Merry Wives of Windsor (act i., scene 5), “the revolt of 
Nym is dangerous” (this self-styling vein being often affected 
by the swashbucklers), instead of “the revolt of mine,” or, ag 
Mr. Dyce (after Pope) prints it, “ this revolt of mine ;” the other 
isin Two Gentlemen of Verona (act iv., scene 3), ‘* Madam, I pity 
much your grievances, in that-I know they virtuously are 
graced,” instead of “are placed.” It would be idle to multiply 
these random guesses ; but we must find space for an instance of 
what still remains to be done by more systematic research. In 
a note on Measure for Measure (act i., scene 2) Mr. Dyce justifies 
the old reading of “ denunciation” (viz., of banns of marriage); 
but he hesitates when he comes to ‘ propagation of a dower ;” 
his veteran instincts lead him to prefer it to prorogation, or pro- 
curation, or propugnation, or preservation; but why should he 
say that “it has been forcedly explained as equivalent to pay- 
ment?” Only let him remember that Shakespeare (see Lord 
Campbell ‘‘On the Legal Acquirements of Shakespeare ”) was once 
a lawyer's clerk, and he will allow that the young poet may have 
had to copy a document or two similar to that cited in 
‘‘Ducange’s Glossary,” under the head of “ Propagatio.... 
Payement ;? beginning, “Et tune fuit facta propagatio 
heredibus et executoribus.” The commoner form of the word 
was perpacatio or perpagatio. 
To conclude, this fine edition comes so near to our own ideal 
of a popular one that we only the more regret its flattering the 
taste for mere smoothness of numbers. In the Cambridge edi- 
tion, on the other hand, enough is altered to make the text 
unhandy for the student, while enough is unaltered to leave it 
uncouth for the holiday reader. Still, the world is wide; and 
the Cambridge editors have formed a choice little circle of their 
own. It is evident that their rivalry, however harmless, has ex- 
cited Mr. Dyce, andsharpened his abuse of the “ English Rhythms” 
of Dr. Guest, and his praise of the ‘‘ Shakespeare's Versification ” of 
the late Sidney Walker. And this brings us to the vehemence 
of Mr. Dyce against most other living commentators. Some of 
them have assisted him, and to these he makes his bow ; among 
others, to Mr. Lettsom (the editor of Sidney Walker’s papers), 
and to his printer, Mr. Robson, whose critical services we have 
heard rated so highly that we are sorry not to find the means of 
specifying them; he even spares a few civil words for the inge- 
nuity of his rival editor, Mr. Staunton, but more often he displays 
himself in a state of passion unbecoming a man of his emi- 
nence. He growls at Mr. Brae and Dr. Ingleby like a watch- 
dog at two vagabond intruders, and he positively foams now 
and then as if he would bite Mr. Collier. But his character of 
watchdog sinks into that of an angry lap-dog, when (in a note on 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, act v., scene 4) he complains that an 
excellent ‘comment on the text” pointed out by himself has been 
borrowed by Mr. Collier without acknowledgment, the said “com- 
ment” being a passage out of “ Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare!” 
Mr. Dyce must not misunderstand us; we admire him in spite of 
his infirmities of temper. So far as we can judge, he has honestly 
registered his own debts to Mr. Collier's familiar spirit, the “ Old 
Corrector ;” and it would be wrong to refuse a hint from the Old 
Corrupter himself, if he should happen (for once in the way) to 
cite Shakespeare to the purpose. One word more. The genuine 
sayings of the poet have appeared to us (even in this tercentenary 
period), so much more interesting than his apocryphal doings 
that we have barely left ourselves room for a little remonstrance. 
Mr. Dyce has given currency to some new facts, about which 
there is nothing very remarkable, except that he has pledged 
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‘mel for their authenticity by printing them here (pp. 64, 65, 
114) without any reference to the originals. We know that they 
are taken from Mr. Halliwell, but we ought not to have been left 
to find that out for ourselves. And has Mr. Dyce made a per- 
conal inspection of the manuscripts? Has he any notion when | 
and whence they came into the hands of Mr. R. B. Wheler? 
They may be all genuine, but there is a certain little fac-simile 

isen by Mr. Halliwell that has an ugly look about it—in 
short, Mr. Dyce has not been so cautious about these as he 
has been about the “Ellesmere Papers.” In 1857 he printed 
the latter in the “ Life” itself, but carefully inclosed them 
between brackets. They are now only too much honoured by 
being thrust into the “ Appendix,” and they may perhaps be 
joined by others in the third edition, and totally disappear with 
them in the fourth. Mr. Dyce was at first very unwilling “ to 
supply a memoir of Shakespeare ;” it is to be hoped that this “un- 
grateful task ” will not bring him even more trouble than he could 
have foreboded. But at any rate his other volumes of the text 
will be looked forward to with pleasure, and we promise ourselves 
a curious treat in the “ Glossary.” 





MAURICE DERING.* 
Tur Quadrilateral,—the second title which the author gives to 
Maurice Dering, is neither the famous Austrian fortress in 
Venetia, nor the geometrical figure one of the propertics of 
which, when inscribed in a circle, we used to learn in our 
Euclids at school, but a moral and metaphorical structure of 
which the quadruple sides or angles consist of men after 
Guy Livingstone’s own heart. The Quadrilateral, however, is 
by nomeans a square, nor even an oblong. It is an irregulur 
foursided figure, of which much the largest side is Maurice 
Dering, a hero who combines the great qualities of soldier, 
horse-tamer, and woman-tamer, with the ethical grandeur of 
perfect purity and disinterestedness, and the romantic gloom of 
a fierce, vindictive grief, which at the end of the story is left 
clinging fast, like afra cura, behind this great captain of horse. 
We have had before from the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” and 
we may fairly expect to have again, heroes who are competent 
to inflict what he calls the “ chastisement proper or judicial” on 
insolent grooms,—heroes in whose hands the victim has 
“no more chance of getting loose than if he had been lashed 
to the triangles,” who, “through prayer, and curse, and 
shriek,” can smite on, “neither moved at all to relenting, nor yet 
stirred to greater severity,’ and who after the exertion can still 
speak “without quickened breath.” Such a hero is Maurice 
Dering, but he is this only in common with all our author's 
favourite heroes, and though we should miss it if we were denied 
it, though it is the sort of thing we feel we have a right to claim 
from the author, yet on that very account it is like that 
“glory in the grass” which after childhood is passed we 
so often fail to see, a part, in fact, of those qualities which | 
to the true students of Guy Livingstonianism are almost | 
obscured to us by custom, and have passed into the “ light | 
of common day.” In like manner, too, it would be a breach of 
all customary rights if when the hero is deeply moved by his | 
passion you could not have “seen the veins and sinews starting 
out, one by one,” and also if, when on the same occasion “he | 
guashes his teeth,” ‘‘ his moustache had not grown white and wet 
with foam.” These are all of them as much incidents to the old 
heroic type we expect from our author as is the incidental 
horsefleshy intelligence concerning the weak hocks of the vicious 
mare, and the magnificent points of “the Moor.” But 
Maurice Dering is not only great in all these traditional attributes 
of the Guy Livingstoniau heroes; he is also ethically muscular, 
and wrestles with great success with all temptresses and 
tempters except revenge, which is consuming his great heart at 
the time we part with him. The occasion on which he gnashed 
his teeth, foamed at the mouth, and showed his sinews and 
veins as above described, is when he is vowing the most deadly 
vengeance on the Sepoy mutineers for the murder and possible dis- 
honour of his affianced bride in India. It is when his friend Luttrell, 
the spiritual side (or angle) of the quadrilateral, entreats him to 
bear himself ‘‘like a Christian man who had lost all he held 
dearest, not like a wild beast who had lost its young,” that these 
physical phenomena of passion are observed; and we are left to 
suppose that though every other temptation went down before the 
moral sinew of the hero, he at last succumbed to this savage 
thirst for an inexhaustible revenge. This gives a sullen 
Weight of thundercloud to the whole picture, and we may say 
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that in Maurice Dering our author has made aliterary study after 
Salvator Rosa,—a terrible gloom and fury settling down over the 
narrative, as the last big black strokes are put in with a firm 
but, as our author would himself say, “ withal” tender hand, and 
as the moustache and beard we have loved so well throughout is 
left flecked in our imagination with the white foam “ we wot of.” 

There is certainly an opening for Guy Livingstonianism in the 
ethico-muscular direction, and no doubt in some parts of this 
book the author avails himself of it with great effect. When, 
after saving the young lady on the vicious mare, to the great 
peril of his own life, she all but faints in his arms and, though 
engaged to be immediately married to his friend, is quite inclined 
to desert to him if he will have her, he comes out very strong. 
“ Maurice knew all this, and yet—was strong to forbear; strong 
enough to crush the passion crying out fiercely within him, as one 
might strangle a snake in an iron gauntlet.” That is a fine 
specimen of the mixed physical and ethical grandeur, and though 
it would scarcely tell without the actual thrashing of a living 
groom the next day, —yet taken in connection with that event it 
isahit. Ifhe “punished” his own passion, without punishing 
the groom, we should scarcely recognize our author; but we 
cannot deny that the moral grandeur adds a certain pale but 
picturesque gleam to the physical feat, which is well imagined. 
And there is ingenuity, too, in the choice of the final cloud of 
vindictiveness which lowers down over Maurice Dering’s cha- 
racter. To have had a genuinely horsefleshy hero who was also 
a true saint would have been too bold a conception for Guy 
Livingstone, though we do not now feel sure that in some future 
book he may not attempt it. There is certainly nothing in the 
least degree intrinsically inconsistent between profound knowledge 
of horseflesh, or even the slang to which that knowledge gives 
rise, and a saintly nature. But the author of “Guy Livingstone” 
is devoted to the conventionalisms of art. He treads on tiptoe 
in his reader’s presence, and likes to beautify his style in the play- 
ful antique lingoof “I wist,” and “I wot,” and “chrissom,” and “I 
trow,” and “Ah me!” and * Reader of mire,” and “gramerye,” and, 
in short, what we may call the chivalric language that a man puts 
on“ daintily” as he does a white kid glove. And hence, though we 
can see he is meditating a bold stroke at a horsy saint in some 
future novel, he is evidently only breaking the idea to us in this 
book. For the present he just interposes the one soldierly and 
manly sin of vindictiveness between his racing hero and true 


| saintliness. It softens the startling character of the picture, and 


is yet a feeler in the direction in which he is moving. We 
scarcely like to encourage him. We do not think, indeed, the 
public will feel any disapprobation of a Christian hero simply 
for possessing the knowledge that ‘looseness of a mare's 
joints, narrowness of chest, and lightness of barrel must be 
fatal to stoutness or endurance;” or that when there is far 
“too much length below the knee, and decided weakness about 
the slender pasterns,” she is sure to have a flashy turn of speed, 
but “it is simply impossible that she can stay.” We won't 
say how far it would be safe to let him race his own horse,-— 
though we think it might be done ;—but we believe that there 
would be no danger in the author’s representing as horsy a man 
as Maurice Dering as a true Christian, and even picturing him as 
able to forgive his enemies. Yet as the way was to be felt first, 
we think the vindictiveness attributed to him is rather ingeni- 
ous. Itis a vice to suit a cavalry officer, and reminds one of 
Claverhouse. 

But there are other points on which, ifour author is really going 
to attempt the forging of a new suit of heroic armour, partly com- 
posed of physical and equestrian, partly of ethical aud religious 
elements, we should like to offer him a few hints. First, it will not 
do to profess, as he openly does (Vol. IL, p. 223), that that 
sorrow is “more awful” which is felt for the death of an 
innocent girl, even by violence, and with the suspicion of what 
is worse than murder, than that which is felt for the sudden loss 
of a wife passionately loved but steeped in the worst crime. 
The public for which Guy Livingstonianism has hitherto been 
written may feel this,—but not the public for which in this boak 
he appears to wish to write. Indeed, there can be no compari- 
son between the ‘“‘awfulness” of Geoffrey Luttrell’s loss and 
that of Maurice Dering. And next, though the scene in which 
Maurice Dering and his friend Paul Chetwynde decided on the 
duty of murder is very impressive in our author's old style, 
there is something rather ludicrous in it when the hero becomes 
even an approximation towards an ethical hero, ‘Their victim is 
attempting the seduction of their friend's wife, it is true, with much 
chance of success,—but we fear it is too evident that in this scene 
our author is sacrificing his hero’s ethical perfections to general 
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magnificence of effect. The solemn character of this tragic 


scene would have lost much without the grand ‘ sentence,”— 


but we fear this is not quite such a moral struggle with the 
tempter, such acrushing of the serpent with the iron glove, as 
that just now recorded :— 
*** What is to be done?’ he [Dering] said, rather vaguely and dreamily, 
as if he were speaking to himself. The answer came, instantly, brief and 
stern: —'Gerald Annesleigh must die.’ Dering never shrank or started ; 
he only listened earnestly while Paul went on. ‘Yes, half-measures are 
worse than useless here. If one were to carry off that poor pretty fool 
to the end of the earth, she would never be safe from him. It would 
only be putting off the evil day a little longer. Don't I know that devil 
well; how he will override every law of God and man, if it stands 
between him and his desire? You could no more check him now than 
you could stop a hound running at view. There’s no chance for her 
while he is above ground. It can be no heavy crime to rid society of 
such an enemy; if it be, we must risk it. I wish I could take more 
than my share of the guilt.’—-‘ You are right,’ Maurice said. ‘It’s a 
case where one must act rather by the light of nature than by any 
written laws. It’s no use shutting our eyes to it, Paul, the divines 
would be allagainst us here. ButI, too, say—we must risk it, and trust 
to Heaven’s mercy for the rest. There will be no need to draw lots 
about who is to strike the blow. It must be me, of course..—He spoke 
very gravely and steadily; and his brow was clouded rather with sadness 
than with anger.—‘ I fear so,’ Chetwynde answered, with something like 
a smothered groan, ‘I’m no use with the pistols; and your practice is 
perfect, unless your hand has lost its cunning in India.’—‘ Lost!’ 
Maurice said, with a short, hard laugh, ‘you would be surprised to 
see how much it has gained. When I was getting better, I used to sit 
under Drummond's verandah for hours, shooting at all sorts of marks. 
I got to real feats at last. We shall fight @ Ja barriére, I suppose, If 
Annesleigh does not shoot first—and straight—I tell you his chance is 
no better now than if he were lying in Newgate under sentence of 
death.’ A moody satisfaction gleamed through the discontent of Paul 
Chetwynde’s face.” 
This is much grander of course than communicating with the 
young lady’s husband (an invalid whose health they fear to 
shatter at once), and getting her quietly out of temptation; but 
ethically we fear it is quite indefensible and sheer murder, though 
no doubt murder with extenuating circumstances. 

The truth is that though it is by no means impossible to 
connect a_ scientific knowledge of horseflesh with a high 
ethical and Christian feeling, we are a litile afraid that the 
author of * Guy Livingstone” will break down from the intrinsi- 
cally showy tendencies of his art. If you are to have at onee 
showy ethics and showy horse-feats, there will always be : 
tendency to exceed on the side of bravado, and Christian ethics 
admit of nothing less than of bravado. Now, ostentation is part 
of the essence of the style of our author ; and were there not 
something of grandeur attaching to horsemanship and its techni- 
calities, we fear it would have little interest for him. When 
Maurice Dering on the morrow of his great equestrian feat 
is anxious to know whether the Moor was not ‘stale after 
his strong gallop,” we are conscious of a deeper abasement before 
the hero, and before the author also, for that technicality of 
professional dialect which helps to persuade us that the great feat 
of the previous day was within the probabilities of equestrian 
achievement. But unless the technical groom-dialect led up to 
some such distinguished actions, we fear it might pall a little upon 
the reader. A Christian groom bearing meekly his master’s small 
tyrannies and subordinating his veterinary science to small daily 
duties would scarcely be a work of art much in our author's way,— 
yet perhaps that would be the most hopeful direction in which to 
unite the perfection of science in horseflesh with the perfection 
of Christian ethics. We fear the ethics will always break down 
with our author through the natural showiness of his imaginative 
tastes. His novels are stirring, and will not sell the less for that 
reason,—perhaps even the better. But it is a kindness to warn 
him of the danger of attempting to combine the two schools of 
thought at all more closely. In Maurice Dering—which is clever 
enough in its own way—the flashiness overpowers the ethics, and 
we fear this tendency is in our author too deep-rooted for | 
remedy. 





MR. MAURICE’S LETTER TO THE 


LONDON.* 
Wautte there are many great thinkers and writers amongst the 
clergy of our Church, we doubt whether there is one who so 
fully deserves the name of a theologian as Mr. Maurice. He 
has taught many of the clergy—perhaps still more of the lay- 
men,—of our day, to see in Christian theology something deeper 
and higher than Christian religion,—the source of all true 
religion, free from many of the difficulties of religion, beset by far 
less perplexing doubts, capabable of inspiring a far higher degree 
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* What Messaye Have the Clergy fur the People of England? A Letter to the Right 
Honournble and Right Reverend the Bishop of London in reference to the contro- 
versy on the future state of sinners. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Incum- 
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of certainty. No writer of the day bas done so much to lead 
back “ religious questions,” as they are called, lo their rootg jn 
God’s self-revealed nature as Mr. Maurice, and no method hag 
done so much as his to make us see how often whole Controver. 
sies (falsely called theological) are mere efforts to have somethip 
more certain for the human mind to rest upon than the only rooy 
of moral certainty, the perfect righteousness and love of God, 
We mistake the genial nature of the present Bishop of Londop 
and his high practical capacities for ecclesiastical rule Very 
much, if he should not prove to appreciate at its true worth—its 
infinite worth for the purposes for which he has made hig 
courageous appeal to the charity of London on behalf of Lop. 
don outcasts—this effort of Mr. Maurice’s to show that many of 
those who repudiate the Oxford Declaration upon the future state 
do so from motives which will not paralyze, but stimulate mis- 
sionaryeffort. Mr. Maurice's theology is at the very opposite pole 
from that which would incline men to let both evil aud well alike 
alone, foritisone which should inspire far more equable and earnest, 
because far more trustful and hopeful effort, thun the spasmodie 
energy which springs from the desperate creed that, where human 
inissionaries have failed, all has failed. Mr. Maurice believes that 
the spring of all wholesome and durable energy is infinite trast in 
God—a trust which can bear to fail as well as to succeed be 
cause it does not believe that its failure is God's fuilure,—because 
it does believe that the Eternal Missionary may do aloue infinitely 
more than He will do through our co-operation. We do not 
find, in fact, even in human life that the exciting and spasmodig 
motives of urgent occasions give rise to half as much healthy 
industry as the permanent and steady motives which spring from 
well-founded trust and hope—and yet in this one department of 
life men seem to expect that if you withdraw the unhealthy 
feverish impulse supplied by the tremendous stakes of everlasting 
happiness or torment you will weaken the springs of missionary 
effort. Tothose who believe this we recommend the noble and deep 
theology of this letter which is entirely occupied with showing that 
the rejection of this article of belief is not due to the relaxed tone 
of sentiment which cannot bear to contemplate human pain, 
but toa keener and more intense appreciation of the drift and 
significance of God’s self-revelation than those have attained whose 
somewhat slipshod theology incorporates this inferential dogma 

among the words of eternal life. 

Mr. Maurice begins by declining to avail himself of the loop- 
hole which the Bishop of London, in some remarks on which we 
recently took occasion to comment, had apparently provided for 
those who hope that the severity of divine punishment may be 
relaxed after some indefinite period of suffering. It is not for 
that relaxation of external criminal penalties for which our 
humane gaol-philanthropists wish, no¢ for the hope of gradually 
restored personal comforts to allay the rigour of the spiritual prison 
discipline of the next world, that Mr. Maurice has ever pleaded, but 
for the admission of the great theological principle that God will 
not cease to war with sin, not cease to seek its extinction, and 
therefore not cease to purify,—nor to purify by the same method 
and revelation he has employed to purify us while living,—after 
death, any more than before. Mr. Maurice protests against the 
notion that he wishes to discover a loop-liole of escape from the 
revealed method of divine judgment and chastening,—urges 
that, on the contrary, he wishes to show that it can never be 
helpless, never out of date, in the following fine passage :— 

“T am as glad as your lordship is, that ‘it is not penal for clergymen 
to entertain a hope that after the day of judgment God’s mercy may, 
in the lapse of infinite ages, find some mode of restoring the lost con- 
sistent with the maintenance of His purity and justice.’ [am glad that 
this opinion should not be penal, because I count it mischievous that 
any opinions shall be penal, and because the enforcing of penalties for 
this one would involve much more than the denial of its truth. But 
such an opinion would give me no comfort whatever. If I could accept 
it, as your lordship has stated it, I should lose unspeakable comfort; 
the whole Bible would be to me a mere mass of confusion, It seems to 
me, my Lord, that when you invite us to preach a Gospel to the people, 
you tell us that God has found the mode of restoring the lost, which is 
consistent with His purity and justice. I knew of but one such mode, 
Ican dream of but one such mode. If I am to preach the Gospel 
which is contained in the book that was placed in my hands at my ordi- 
nation, if Iam not to deny the interpretation which is given of it in 
the formularies of our Church, I must declare that God has revealed 
His character and His will in the Son who is the brightness of His 
glory, the express image of His person, by whom He made the worlds ; 
that in that Son He has reconciled the world to Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses to them; that this Son, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins, sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high; 
that He sent forth His Spirit—the Spirit of truth and love and meek- 
ness—to overcome the spirits of falsehood, hatred, cruelty, which had 
usurped dominion over men; that we are baptized into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the one God blessed for ever. My 
Lord, I accept this, and this only, as the Gospel which can save the lost 
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afnite purity and justice. That the infinite ages will reveal the depth, 
el and breadth, of the divine love which are involved in this 
or tion St. Paul teaches me everywhere. ‘To enter into this, if I 
oad him, is the bliss of Heaven, the satisfaction of all the desires 
of those who have longed most to awaken up in God’s image. But that 
in the lapse of those ages it will be found that this Gospel is an imper- 
_ one, that there is some other revelation of the Father than in the 
Son, some other power which works upon men’s wills than the Spirit of 
holiness—this would be to mea thought of unutterable agony. If the 
~~ Council has given me the liberty of telling such bad news to men, 
itis a liberty which, I trust, I shall never claim.” 
Mr. Maurice goes on to point out that whatever feverish energy 
the enormous stakes of everlasting joy or everlasting perdition 
seem to impart to Christian eloquence and effort, there is a 
fearful countervailing item in the excessive unreality which 
attaches to the teaching, when it is seen how pleasantly and 
genially the teachers of this doctrine can chat with those whom 
are bound to think on the verge of the abyss,—or, as was 


admitting that Bishop Butler did not in any way doubt the dogma, 
put supposed this life to be the only “‘ state of probation ” allowed 
us, he shows how utterly inconsistent the dogma is with Butler’s 
whole scheme of thought, which urges perpetually the uniformity 
of the divine government, which maintains earnestly that death 
isno abrupt interruption of the course and method of human life, 
which even asserts that we must estimate the nature and objects of 
punishment hereafter by the nature and objects of punishment 
here. Welieartily agree in this sound and subtle criticism of 
Mr. Maurice’s on the greatest blot in that wonderful thinker’'s 


encesaid of the late Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, its great apostle, “ can | 
dine with the reprobate and crack jokes with the damned.” While | 


writer of fiction from the mere constructor of tales. In Hester 
Kirton we have a genuine study of character, and in the case of 
the centre figure, not only of character, but of its development 
from the very germ through many and widely differing phases. 
The first volume consists of a piece of character painting which 
almost reminds one, in subdued power and careful minuteness, 
of George Eliot’s most remarkable successes. Ralph Kirton is a 
successful farmer, a widower with an only daughter, anda miser of 
the hardest and most repulsive type. His whole soul is wrapped 
up in gain;—his faculties are all engrossed in the one pursuit, 
and his mind dwarfed and cramped until it becomes hard for 
him to entertain even the faintest trace of any higher or better 
feeling. His daughter, when the story begins, is a silent 
reserved girl of sixteen, sharing in almost servile work, almost 
uneducated, whose only glimpses of the outer world are obtained 
through the occasional visits of a cousin of her own age, a cle- 
verly drawn type of the vain but good-hearted superficially 
educated country girl, whose romantic tendencies develop them- 
selves in a very harmless wish to have a husband named 
“ Alphonso,” but who ultimately makes a very affectionate wife 
to one named “Jacob.” The gloomy life at the farm is 
described with real power, the constant suppression by the 
miser of every rising tendency in his daughter’s mind which 
might tend to divert her from her daily work, her constantly 
increasing longing for education and some other life, and the 
gradual hardening of her character through contact with her 
sullen and harsh father, until she becomes determined and 
even stern, while the consciousness of natural advantages of 








philosophy. Nay, we believe that the more the New Testament 
is studied the more visible it will be that in God’s purpose | 
probation and judgment are constant though periodic | 
use of the ten talents and awarded ten talents more, as the 
man with one talent was judged for his neglect of that 


servant, so a time would come when the possessor of the twenty 
talents would be judged for his stewardship of the twenty 
talents, and the soul in the outer darkness would be judged for 


which the only divine purpose was to teach it the misery and | 
desolation of not entering into God’s will. If it be said that | 
no express hint is given of this in the parable, we admit it, but | 
hold that our Lord’s whole teaching proves that no judgment is 
final, that God does not cease to be a Father after judgment, but 
brings judgment upon us because He is our lather ; that Chiist 
has expressly assured us that whosoever trusts in Him, “ though 


applied to any death but spiritual death. 

In a word, Mr. Maurice's object in this touching and powerful | 
appeal is to assert that God's purposes towards sinuers, far from 
being “inscrutable,” have been revealed once and for ever. ‘The 
inscrutability of God, he asserts, consists not in His purposes 
themselves, but in the means of accomplishing those purposes, 
which are far beyond human finding out. But what is revela- 
tion if it be not a declaration of Gou’s will that every man shall 
be saved, and of the only power through which it can be effected, 
—not, indeed, of a will to take effect by any overruling of human 
freedom, which may struggle for ages, possibly even for ever- 
lasting ages, with the infinite love and righteousness of God, 
—but by melting, subduing, and purifying human freedom. 
The means by which Christ shall reach the souls of evil | 
men without controlling them,—or how long they may be able | 
to resist His influence,—that Mr. Maurice would think it an act 





the heart of the extremest dogmatist, is, that God can never cease 
to will the purification of the wicked,—and that while He wills 
it, neither death nor any other power can put a gulf between the 
sinner and his God which is impassable by the everlasting arm. 





HESTER KIRTON.* 

Hester Kirton is a novel of considerable power. If notin the very 
front ravk of novelists the author is at least one of the few who, 
fairly relying upon their own imaginative power, without factitious 
interest derived from well-known scenes or historical characters, 











and avoiding, on the other hand, violent incident or exaggerated 
character, can produce a work of fiction full of dramatic interest, 
full of deep study of human nature, and, in short, possessing the 
ehief of the sterling qualities which distinguish the high-class 








* Hester Kirton. By the Author of “A Bad Beginning,” “Chesterford,” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1864. 


| the heiress. 
talent and cast into the outer darkness as an unprofitable! story, and is only essential in providing the materials for the plot 


stuffed, and made to look nice. 


inind neglected and uncultivated tend to make her still more un- 
couth and ungracious in manner. Another character soon appears 
on the scene in the shape of a young man of fashion, nominally 


elements. As the man with ten talents was judged for his! sent down on business by Kirton’s lawyer, but in reality in 
| pursuance of a compact with the latter by which he was to marry 


This lawyer is the ouly *' stock character” in the 
which the others really carry out, and is the usual lezal villain of 


fiction. ‘The miser cannot bear even the idea of any one enjoying 


| his money after his death, and afier some violent scenes with his 
the use it had made of that “ wailing and gnashing of teeth ” of | daughter and the aristocratic fortune-hunter he dies suddenly of 
| heart disease and the marriage takes plac. 


Education soon 
brings out Hester Kirton’s talents, but the harshness and repel- 
ling manner never Jeaves her. She offends all ler husband's 
relatives, the natural consequences of similar mésa/liances ensue, 


| her husband neglects her, and at last she learns lis purely mer- 
| cenary motives in marrying her, and at once changes into a cold, 
| relentless, and revengeful woman. 
hewere dead, yet sould he live,” in a sentence which cannot be whose hands her property has been left, and by whom it has been 
| misappropriated, is still further to widen the breach between 


The interest of the lawyer in 


herself and her husband, and he does it effectually, and it is not 
until the death-bed of her husband that a reconciliation takes 
place. 

This is the briefest possible outline of this extremely clever 
story. Although the numerous minor characters are nearly all 
original and well sketched, the interest is concentraied through- 
out upon the strange, harsh-mannered, morbidly self-conscious 
Hester Kirton, gradually yielding to the unhappy influences of 
circumstances, her good qualities disappearing, and all that is 
feminine in her nature changing into cold aud bitter hate. 
Gloomy as the tone of the main story is, it is pleasautly relieved 
by the surrounding personages. The village doctor, Jacob Bon- 
ham, who reads Tennyson, and when desperately in love dares 
not deliver a note which he has written to the lady, which 


| only comes into her possession through his dropping it by acci- 
of arrogance even to guess ut; but what he does contend for, in| gent under the table, is very amusing. There is also a lady of the 
tones so sweet, noble, and earnest, that we think they must reach | \jrg, Nickleby type, who is infinitely more lifelike, if not quite so 


laughter-provoking, and a maiden aunt of Hester's husband, 
whose constant “ tiffs” with her sister-in-law are described with 
exquisite delicacy of humour. The really comic character of 
the novel, however, is the miser’s old housekeeper, known as 
“« Biz,” who sometimes rises to the height of the well known Mrs. 
Poyser, aud indulges in illustrations from natural history in the 
following fashion :— 


“And as for Jane, she grateful! you might as well expect the 
conger in the parlour there to show gratitoode for being cleaned, and 
He'd like to be at his nasty ways again 
in the river mud, he ‘ood, just as she'd like to go back to all she’s shift- 
lessness.’ ” 

There is one more element of excellence in this story which 
we cannot pass over. Throughout the whole of the three volumes 
there is scarcely a single page of irrelevant matter. None of the 


characters indulge in reflections addressed to nobody in particular, 
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or even lecture their friends on things in general, according to 
the too frequent custom in modern novels. ‘The story is perfectly 
dramatic, cleverly arranged, complete in itself, and not inter- 
rupted by anything not strictly connected with the elucidation of 
the author’s conceptions of character. 


JEFFREYS ON BRITISH CONCHOLOGY (MARINE).* 
In our notice of the former volume of this book f we expressed 
our opinion of the general plan, method, and characteristic fea- 
tures which entitle the work to the attention of scientific 
readers. On these points we need not recapitulate. On opening 
the present volume we are at once struck with a greater variety, 
and vivacity, and a wealth of interesting matter, for which the 
first hardly had prepared us. The reason of this is not far to 
seek. It is not that Mr. Jeffreys writes better now than pre- 
viously ; indeed his style needed no improvement. But as the 
transition is made from the land mollusca to the marine, the 
subject itself unfolds before us, and fascinates both writer and 
reader with the multifariousness of its hidden treasures. In truth 
who can get up a serious interest in garden-snails, those repulsive 
ravagers of the strawberry-beds, those border-plunderers, those 
robbers of our choicest violet preserves? We do not study their 
anatomy, we crush it. Far different is it with those delicate 
fair-fringed creatures residing in such finely-chiselled homes, 
which are obtained with so much care and toil from the myste- 
rious recesses of the deep, and the contemplation of which 
inseparably connects itself with that of the ever-varying loveliness 
and grandeur of the ocean in which they find their dwelling- 
place. 

Certainly, if perseverance and devotedness can entitle a man 
to take rank among the scientific instructors of our age, the 
present writer may put in a fair claim. It is true, indeed, as the 
poet sings— 





“ Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.” 

And the labours of the British conchologist are arduous. Can we, 
with the help of the book before us, obtain some glimpses into his 
method of work? It is not for any one who likes to spend a few 
autumns at the sea-side, with a note-book and a pocket-lens, to 
write adequately on a subject such as this. It must be the work 
of years, the labour of a lifetime, the object of constant and 
systematic journeys (with the requisite means and appliances), 
also of innumerable cruisings and loiterings about in harbour, 
frith, creek, estuary, even inland loch; on the deep-sea fishing- 
grounds, and among the isles, islets, and lovely little archipela- 
goes which fringe onr sea-girt shores, and along all the intricate 
coast-line, from Unst in Shetland in the extreme north, to Jersey 
and Guernsey in the south. By dint of these expeditions, and 
working on the materials they supply, and by a constant inter- 
change of ideas, and specimens, with many observers in many 
localities, and of course by a careful study and critical revision 
of the existing literature on the subject, including the works of 
Continental writers, and a resort to Continental museums, facts 
and materials are at last co-ordinated, and the result is that the 
actual state of conchological knowledge is pretty accurately 
mirrored, and the labours of a long period of years make their 
appearance in the shape of a set of handsome, rather formidable 
volumes, well fitted both to delight and to instruct, and to be 
deposited among the archives of science. 

The distinction between littoral shells (which make up the 
whole budget of the ordinary observer) and those which belong 
to the laminarian and the deep-sea zones, of course lies at the 
foundation of the subject. It was long supposed that the deep- 
sea shells were devoid of colour. This error was dissipated by 
Edward Forbes. Nor is nature chary of her tints even under 
arctic or semi-arctic skies. Of this an instance will suffice. 
We remeinber seeing, dredged in deep sea oft the Whalsey 
Skerries, east Shetland, the rare and pretty tellina balaustina, pearl- 


white, but with fan-shaped rays of pink, in all directions diverg- | 


J 


ing from the hinge, like “rosy morn appearing.” We quote Mr. 
Jeffreys on the subject of tellinatenuis :—“The shells may often be 
seen lining the upper tide-mark in large bays, having been torn 
from their soft beds and cast up by the waves. Helplessly 
stranded, amid sea-weeds and foam, they lie in the rays of the 
setting sun, wet and glistening, ruby, gold, amber, and opal. 
These petty wrecks always accompany a storm, and afterwards 
the sea puts on a sorrowful face, as if half-conscious and repent- 
ing of the havoc he had lately made.” 





* British Conchology ; or, an Account of the Mollusca which now Inhabit the British 


Full-grown whelks and cockles are for the most part perceptibig 
enough, but may chance not to possess much interest, unless 
indeed the whelk be an eccentric fellow, with his whorls jj 
twisted the wrong way. But when shells are about the size ofa 
pin’s head they both attract and will reward the naturalist, He 
must have good eyes, however. He must trace the little by- 
paths of the ocean. He must become a landscapist Upon a minor 
scale, and run his eye cannily along the niches, the chinks, the 
fissures, the scarcely perceptible serrations, which, upon the gur. 
face of a tide-swept rock, may be supposed to harbour the young 
of littorina littorea, or perhaps of littorina neritoides. The young, 
one may suppose, are traceable by the proximity of their parents, 
But some shells are charmingly minute even in the adult statg- 
such as the delicately spired rissox, to gather which from off their 
moist groves of fucus is with the trained naturalist the work of a 
few moments, as with the rapidity of a sea-eagle he pounces at 
once upon his victims, while the mere bystander lounges upon 
the beach in a state of general do-nothingness. We may add 
that Mr. Jeffreys is never more eloquent than when on the sub. 
ject of those extremely young creatures, which, it appears, puzzle 
him not a little. Of a species of lucina we read, “ Young shells are 
exquisite objects, with their snow-white complexion, occasionally 
suffused with a pale orange tint, and their delicate flounces 
almost equalling the ornamentation of the once-prized Venus 
Dione. The fry are quite smooth and glossy.” Again, as to 
montacuta, ‘The number of fry with their shells completely 
formed which are found in some individuals is astonishing, 
Many hundreds of them, packed close together, and glittering 
like microscopic pearls, might be counted. They occupy at 
least two-thirds of the space inclosed within the valves of 
their parent; and its own body seems to be atrophied and 
dwindled to a mere skeleton. ‘The shell is, in fact, turned 
into a crowded nursery.” As we have just hinted, these mys- 
teries of vernation and estivation (if we may be pardoned 
a botanical simile) lead sometimes to errors. But a good 
naturalist acknowledges his mistakes. In fact, we are told by 
Mr. Jeffreys that, as regards crenella, *‘ the fry are so totally dis- 
similar to the adult that I was misled into describing and 
figuring the former under the name of limopsis pellucida in the 
‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ for January, 1859.” 
An error of the same kind befell Mr. Jeffreys with reference to 
diplodonta. In this case the restoration of the children to their 
parents annulled the species diodonta Rarleei ; scarcely, we should 
think, much to the satisfaction of Mr. Barlee. A friend of Mr. 
Jeffreys named a species after him, the @wynia; to which Mr. 
Jeffreys replied that he could not admit its existence as a 
separate species. We hope the friend in question took care to 
find another Gwynia. 

The volume before us deals with a great number of families, 
such as Pecten, Mytilus, Cardium, Arcide, Veneride, Mactrida, 
&e., &c.; in fact, with the mariue bivalves generally, though we 
fancy some few are reserved for treatment in a future volume, 
together with the univalves. Much care is bestowed not only 
on species, but on varieties. Tie numerous illustrations are & 
model of geometrical precision, and are not outlines merely, but 
are drawn so as to express the curved surfaces by means of lines of 
curvature,—witness those of mytilus aud the lovely isocardia cor. 
We will cull one or two gems from the collection, though of 
necessity we must be brief. 

Terebratula caput serpentis is decidedly a little favourite. We 
know not if this results from its diminutive size (about the 
breadth of a fourpenny picce); or from the exquisite curvature of 
a nearly ellipsoidal orange-coloured shell, or from the still deeper 
vermilion orange of the body, or from its graceful habit of fan- 
ning with its recurved fringes, when at anchorage, in a tuought-elud- 
ing, sight-eluding mauner. But we must give up to Mr. Jeffreys 
the task of describing this little animal. The brachial cirri 
are set on the muscular stem like the teeth of a comb, and when 
in action they bend forwards in a most graceful manner. The 
pallial tentacles are also continually moving, and sometimes curl 
at the point like a crozier. When the shell is closed during the 
lifetime of the animal these tentacles are still visible outside the 
edge of the shell.” Lima, too, is a curious genus, and pectens are 
tempting objects for description. But we must confine ourselves 
to the fullowing: —‘* The animal of the adult scallop when at rest 
is a study for a paiuter, with its large and bright pink ovary, 
and its mantlestudded on each side with a row of brilliant eyelets 
like dewdrops glittering in the sun of a May morning.” No wonder, 





_ and _ surrounding Seas. , Vol. II. Marine Shells, comprising the Brachiopoda 

and Conchifera from the family of Anomiide to that of Mactride. By John Gwyn 

Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. John Van Voorst. ’ , 
+ Spectator, June 14th, 18¢2. 


that Mr. Jeffreys thinks it right to apologize for throwing pecten 
niveus into the same species as pecten varius. We regret the wrong 
offered to the suowy pecten. One more picture from the north of 
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Shetland. Is limopsis a novelty to our untutored readers? Let 
them listen, then, to this: —‘t The animal is very shy, and perhaps 
feels uncomfortable at being disturbed and removed from its 
native bed. No part of it was visible in the first specimen 
qhich [ captured (in 1862), although I watched it for along time, 
The shell is 2 lovely object when fresh and examined in water. 
The long and delicate but stiff hairs of its epidermis resembled 
a fringe of silken eyelashes surrounding the lids of a sleeping 
beauty, and it was exceedingly tantalizing not to see the 
jnclosed treasure as a reward for my patience. I was more for- 
tunate, however, in the specimens which I obtained the following 
year. One of them came out during the night and displayed itself.” 
Timid little creature! Could you have thought a sleepless 
naturalist was on the look out for you? For it seems that much 
in the same way as the astronomer is rumoured to outwatch the 
Bear, so the conchologist outwatches the limopsis. 

Details in the hands of the zoologist throw a light on general 

principles. We admire the prudent reserve, the very partial 
modified adhesion, passing almost into opposition, which Mr. 
Jeffreys displays with reference to the Darwinian theory. He is 
not deficient in powers of generalization, but he sees where the 
failure of evidence, in the présent state of our knowledge, ought 
to induce us to stop short. Oa this and kindred topics possibly 
a legal training may have blended happily with a purely scien- 
tific culture to increase the weight due to tho opinions of our 
author. Principles are often best enunciated in particular cases. 
We call attention to the following sentence :—*'This remark- 
able, and what some would call ‘critical,’ genus is related 
intrinsically to Leda, and extrinsically to pectunculus.” These 
few words seem to express, sufficiently and yet most tersely, 
the true nature of the ever-recurring zoologic mystery. On 
another page we find a declaration which appears replete 
with meaning. “The characters of all genera cannot be 
equivalent.” This will, we think, find an echo in scientific 
minds, and be recognized as throwing a beam over the troubled 
waters ; but we cannot enlarge here on its rather profound sig- 
nification. In conclusion we reproduce the passage which bears 
most directly on Mr. Jeffreys’s general view of the arrangement 
of the animal kingdom. “A net of chain-work conveys a very 
inadequate idea of the intricate way in which all these forms are 
intermingled, and blend one with another. No method of 
systematic arrangement that is possible for the wit of man to 
devise will serve to decipher this complicated mystery. To read 
for the first time a cuneiform inscription is mere child’s play com- 
pared with the solution of this enigma. All that we can do is to 
observe carefully, and with fit reverence, the works of our Creator, 
and to record faithfully those observations for the instruction or 
gratification of the present and future generations.” 





A CORNISH GHOST STORY.* 

Taz thing called spirituaiism has blossomed out into another 
novel, entitled Stella. It is clearly written under the influence 
of the spirits, or, most likely, the nightmares. A more extra- 
ordinary jumble of little bits of flowery verbiage, written ina 
confused style, frequently ungrammatical, always senseless, and 
tacked together by the looss thread of a ghost!; piot, it has 
seldom been our misfortune to wade through. Except under the 
supposition that the sketches are “ spirit drawings,” the work 
cannot be accounted for in any rational manner. Our own im- 
pression, while plodding painfully through the three volumes, 
was that the eighty and odd chapters into which the contents 
are divided had been “ rapped out” of a deal table at a spiritualist 
séance, put into abottle, and, having been well shaken, sent as 
“copy” to the printers. Under the editorship of the nightmares, 
of course. 

A couple of lawyers, rogues and thieves ; a doctor, also a 
rogue; three or four ghosts, of doubtful origin; half-a-dozen 
spiritualists, more doubtful still ; a few corpses on the sea-shore ; 
a limited number of lunatics, and various other Cornish people 
with wax noses and divers labels on the forehead, form the 
chief ingredients of Stella. The principal hero is an attorney's 
clerk of wonderful prowess, very beautiful, and a great thief, 
called Norman Pascal. He begins his heroic career by rob- 
bing a dead body cast ashore from a wreck near the town 
of Trevethan, in Cornwall. With the dead man’s pocket- 
book choke-full of bank-notes he starts for “the great 
Babylon,” or, in ordinary language, for London, meeting 
on the road a Mr. St. Aubyn, who immediately makes the 
* thrilling announcement” that he is ‘a medium who has con- 





* Stella. By Mrs. Bennett, author of “ The Cottage Girl,” &c.,&c., Three vole. 
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versed face to face with the spirits of at least a hundred persons 
who are inhabitants of the other world.” The rascally lawyer's 
clerk is immensely pleased with this news, forthwith attaches 
himself to St. Aubyn, freely opens his stolen pocket-book, and 
puts his scepticism, his rascality, and his bank-notes at the 
service of the spirits and ghosts. Thereupon he is introduced to 
the Countess Valeria Romani, a “ distinguished lady medium,” 
whose “ majestic proportions” and “ voluptuous beauty "’ strike 
the budding attorney as most extraordinary. The countess- 
medium, a woman of “ fascinating features, every look of which 
was effective in some way or other,” at once inquired, “ Is there 
any spirit with whom you wish to converse?” The answer 
being in the affirmative, “he was instructed to place his hands 
upon the table and bo silent. The lights wera lowered until the 
room was nearly dark. After some five minutes Valeria said, in 
a low, thrilling voice, ‘ A spirit is present.’ A light metallic knock 
was heard under the table close by Norman, and it grew rapidly 
louler. The alphabet was produced, and the medium with a 
pencil wrote rapidly the spirit's words in answer to several 
questions.” The spirits tell the noble young scamp, what Mr. 
St. Aubyn has discovered at once, that he has a pocket-book fall 
of money not belonging to him, and must share it with some 
Cornish cousins, for the dead man on the Trevethan shore turns 
out to be Norman’s uncle; or rather not his uncle, being a 
supposed uncle first and no uncle afterwards. In connection 
with him there are lots of skeletons on the Cornish shore, besides 
no end of ghosts and lunatics. In fact, the plot of Stella, what- 
ever there is of it, hinges upon the nice point, as to which is the 
right skeleton and the wrong skeleton, and whether the uncle to 
whom the Bank of England pocket-book belongs is a bond fide 
skeleton, or still wandering in the flesh at a distance from ghosts 
and mediums. This important question is so!ved at the end of 
three volumes in an immensely satisfactory manner. 

But before it is solved, the spirits and mediums have some hard 
work of it. Corpses, ghosts, and skeletons fly about like rush- 
lights ; lawyers and lunatics rave like demons in a thunderstorm, 
and all the air near the Cornish coast resounds with the tumult 
of phantoms and hobgoblins. The hero-scamp rushes down with 
pistols to his native town of Trevethan, fires at everybody who 
is in his way, jamps down precipitous cliffs without hurting him- 
self, and, to crown all, takes a small boat and paddles down in 
an hour all the way from the Land’s End to Dover, a couple of 
hundred miles or more. The latter feat is not described as one 
accomplished by the aid of the spirits, but as an act of simple 
heroism on the part of the attorney's clerk, who managed the 
thing by “letting the boat glide at its will under the hollow dome 
of the dark sky, set thick with stars, when the Channel sea lay 
quiet as asleeping child,” Meanwhile the clerk’s spiritual friend, 
Mr. St. Aubyn, has no®been idle on his part. He has fallen in 
love with Rose Trellick, a rustic beauty from the Cornish coast, an 
old flame of Norman's; and to make sure of her he has sent her 
away t> Italy asa medium. Rose is accosted by Mr. St. Aubyn 
at Venice, “on the marble steps that led to the sun-dyed river, 
where both their forms were reflected in a lurid crimson light cast 
from the setting sun, and slanting through ink-black clouds.” 
St. Aubyn’s offer of matrimony is rejected by the maiden “ with 
burning cheek and flashing eye ;” and rejected, too, in sight of the 
sun-dyed river, the lurid crimson light, and the ink-black clouds. 
But now the business is getting serious. ‘ ‘Stay!’ said he. 
Her only answer was a look that showed him he had no hope; 
none—none,—except in magnetism and magic.” Thereupon Mr. 
St. Aubyn tries a little magnetism and a great deal of magic. 
We will quote the chief details of the “ spells of the enchanter” 
for the benefit of love-sick readers. 

Mr. St. Aubyn set to work as follows:—He engaged a 
gondola, “on which a kind of small room was raised, by means 
of light poles and silken curtains. Within there were low 
couches and a marble table, on which he set a small brazier 
containing burning charcoal. Over this fire he proceeded to burn 
strange compounds that produced perfumes of intoxicating 
effect.” ‘These preparations having been made, Mr. St. Aubyn 
proceeded to mesmerize his Cornish beauty. He “assumed an 
expression of command, raised one hand, drew it slowly over 
her as far as her feet, repeated this action several times, and 
then said, with authority, ‘Rose! arise and follow me.’ The 
unconscious girl instantly arose, like a pale and lovely spirit, 
clasping her hands before her, and holding her head erect, all 
the beautiful tresses with which nature had so lavishly adorned 
her flowing,” &c., &c. Having been safely marched into the gon- 
dola by the aid of Mesmer’s charms, Mr. St. Aubyn’s magic was set 
to operate upon the Cornish damsel. Fair Rose no sooner began to 
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Te e magic: mpounds that were burning on the char- | date,” he continues, “for one of the incidents may pass for what jt ; 
inhale the magical comE s | it ig 


coal and throwin out sparks, crimson, 
she declared her willingness to marry Mr. St. Aubyn. 


the black robes of a monk or priest.” 


escape from St. Aubyn by any exertion of her own mind or will; 


she would have walked straight into fire or water at St. Aubyn’s 
bidding, quite as readily as she would have advanced to the 
The ceremony of marriage was on the point of being | 


altar rails,” 
concluded when the Cornish lawyer's clerk, who had not rowed 
for nothing all the way from the Land’s End to Dover, burst into 


the chapel. Then there followed a storming of all the elements,— | fore the incident could not have happened in 1857. 


frantic dances of Austrian policemen, Venetian gondoliers, Cornish 
miners, and American spiritualists. The hero ends by giving 
up his stolen pocket-book, and attempts to shoot himself, to “ still 
his agitated pulses for evermore,” but is prevented by the living 
ghost of his old uncle whose dead body he has robbed on the sea- 
shore. Now utter darkness sinks upon the scene, lighted up by 
the candlesticks of some waiters in the Venetian hotel, upon 
whom the lawyer’s clerk “ glares with a frenzied eye.” 

Up to this point all is gloom and misery in Sfella. But the 
editor-nightmares have the good sense to finish the three volumes in 
a friendly way, after the orthodox novelistic fashion. All the leading 
heroes, scamps, and scoundrels get happily married, the roguish 
lawyer’s clerk carrying off the great Cornish beauty as a prize. 
Those that are not launched into matrimony get a freehold, more 
or less encumbered with ghosts, on the Cornish sea-shore, open to 
the blessed practice of spiritualistic séances. The editor-night- 
mares hint, however, that even in this sublime field of spiritual- 
ism not allis truth, and that there are impostors and false prophets 
even among mediums. Thus St. Aubyn is made to exclaim, “I 
am but one of a numerous aud powerful community which is 
split into two halves; the one disinterested and self-sacrificing 
for the spiritual faith, and the other interested and living by the 
faith as well as for it, and a great deal more dy than for. But 
even the business people of the mystic community encounter 
mysteries that pass their dealings or their understandings. For 
instance, now there is Valeria ; her power is genuine, as far as I 
can make it out. True, she and others adopt certain expedients ; 
but the odd part of the matter is that the real and the invented 
always mingle together whenever Valeria performs. And her 
black slave, Dinah, who was her slave in America, has puzzled 
me many a time by her fetiches, derived from her father and 
mother, who were kidnapped on the west coast of Africa... .. 
Spirit-rapping, table-lifting, ghost-raising, spirit-drawing, spirit- 
music, and all the rest of it, are producible and are produced by 
mechanical and scientific means, and by the aid of confede- 
rates; but they are also otherwiso manifested, as I have often 
proved. There are mysteries that may be explained, and mys- 
teries that are quite past all earthly explanation.” We fancy we 
have heard similar reasoning before this, and the adaptation of 
the argument by the author or editor of Stella seems to prove 
that this new explanation of an old imposture has become a pass- 
word of the believers in ghosts and professors of spiritualism. 


hs r r 7 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
oe 

Mr. Cobden and the * Times.” (Ales. Ireland and Co.)—Mr. Cobden has 
reprinted his famous correspondence with the Times, together with a 
subsequent correspondence with the Daily Tel graph, and a preface, 
The charge against the Ze/egraph is that it commented on Mr. Cobden’s 
letter although it had declined to print it. But it did not do so until 
Mr. Cobden had published the letter in the Daily News, which thus 
became public property. 
in common with two of our weekly contemporaries, is accused of having 
attained to a “ steel polish” by which it is “enabled to subordinate the 
feelings of indignation at a foul wrong to the claims of a glittering 
rhetoric or the attitudes of a posture-master.” So far from our having 
subordinated our feelings of indignation, we called the charge brought 
against Messrs. Cobden and Bright by the Times “a not even plausible 
falsehood,” and “a wicked class-slander,” in an article which was pub- 
lished on the 28th November, a full week before Mr. Cobden himself 
was even aware of his wrongs. But even though it be a crime which 
cannot be expiated to recognize that Mr. Cobden may be in the right, 
and yet vindicate himself without either dignity, temper, or discretion, 


the perusal of this pamphlet has only confirmed us in that opinion. | 


Incidents in My Life. Second Edition. By D. D. Home. 


critics by stating that he is rather 
criticism of the day, which he had not thought was so low. 


There is also a preface in which the Spectator, | 


Pe ape jecond (F. Pit- | clear and agreeable form. 
-J—in the preface to this edition the author quickly disposes of his | advance of the secondar 


purple, and green,” when | Worth, and with this exception I can assure the reader that each one of the 
He then 
led her into a chapel on the water-side, in which was “an altar, 
decorated with flowers, and in front of it stood a man wearing 
Under the combined 
power of magic and magnetism “ Rose found herself unable to 


facts I have stated happened as I have described.” We cannot doubt that 
| this passage alludes to a review of the first edition, which will be found 
at page 1757 of the Spectator for last year, and we venture to think that 
the public had a right to expect something fuller in the way of expla. 
nation than Mr. Home seems willing to give. Mr. Home's assertion 
| was that at the end of 1857 he was in a Parisian hotel with two English 
officers “ just returned from the Crimean campaign ”—that the spirit of 
a French officer in the Crimea began rapping, and announced his death 
—and that the Englishmen, knowing that he was alive when they left 
the Crimea, were incredulous, but subsequently “ received letters which 
proved that in every detail the spirit had been correct.” To this we 
| objected that the Crimean war ended on March 30, 1856, and that there. 
But we went much 
further. We showed that Mr. Home left America for the first time 
since boyhood on 31st March, 1855 (p. 62); that he landed at Live; 
and remained in England till “early in the antumn” (p. 86); that he 
arrived in Florence in October, 1855 (p. 88); that he remained there 
till February, 1856 (p. 86), when he went to Naples. There he ‘remained 
nearly six weeks, and then proceeded to Rome” (p. 94), and in June, 
1856, he went to Paris (p. 95). From this it is obvious that the only 
time when Mr. Home cou/d have been in Paris during the Crimean war 
is between “early in the autumn” and October, and Mr. Home hag 
never yet even asserted that he passed through Paris on his way from 
England to Florence. Allowing that he did, his stay must have been 
very short, and the marvellous incidents which occurred there few, so 
that it seems strange that he should have confused them with those 
which occurred at a later period. But if in truth nothing whatever 
marvellous did happen to him in Paris in 1856, then we can understand 
how it happens that his visit to that city is passed over in total silence, 
All this may be explained, of course, but it will need more than such 
a phrase as ‘‘a wrong date may pass for what it is worth,” Mr. Home 
also prints a letter from Sir David Brewster threatening the Messrs, 
Longman with an action for libel, which is, we suppose, the reason why 
However, Mr. 


this edition appears under the auspices of Mr. Pitman, 
Home, nothing intimidated, reprints his statements unaltered, and 
defies Sir David. 

The Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic Objects. By Thomas 
Davies. (Robert Hardwicke. )—A very useful little handbook for 
workers with the microscope. It comprises all the best methods of 
mounting in every department of miscroscopic manipulations, whereas 
before each branch of the subject had to be studied in a supplementary 
chapter to some larger work. There is an unpretending and business- 
like character about the book which shows the author to be master of 
his subject. 

Bank: Monopoly the Cause of Commercial Crises. By George Guthrie. 
With introduction and notes by William Guthrie. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—The theory advocated by this able little treatise is that com- 
mercial crises are caused by the Act of 1844, which compels the Bank 
of England to store up bullion in its cellars when the country does not 
need it ; that this superfluity lowers interest, unduly facilitates discount, 
and stimulates overtrading; that this raises prices and depreciates 
currency, so that sovereigns are exported as a commodity of trade, until 
the reduction of metallic stock forces a cessation of accommodation and 
a collapse of credit. His remedy for these evils is to do away with the 
monopoly of the Bank, and allow all banks to issue notes, on condition 
that they held Government stock and bullion to the amount of their 
issues, There would be no fixed price for bullion, but every sovereign 
would contain ‘25982 oz. of gold of the standard fineness. Under this 
| system the author contends that when there was more gold in the 
| country than was required the holders would be obliged to take it 
| abroad, instead of being able to force it on the Bank, and so depreciate 





}our currency. Mr. Guthrie’s views may be sound or unsound, but in a 
literary point of view his book is well written. 

| Sermons Preached at St. Mary's, Reading. Second Series, 
| Romanis, Vicar of Wigston Magna, Leicestershire. 
| —Mr. Romanis does not seem to us to be, in 


By W. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 
the true sense of the 
| words, an original thinker, but, his mind moving in the old grooves of 
| religious thought, he deals with every subject in a way which shows 
you that he has successfully endeavoured to make the old thoughts 
j about it his own, and therefore illustrates them with much freshness 
| and force. 
The Modern Hudibras. A Poem in three cantos. By George Linley. 
| (John Camden Hotten.)—An account of the less creditable side of 
| London life in rather slip-shod verse, and in a tone of banter. So far 
}as the author treats of mere follies this is very well, but he often 
describes vice, and that should be dealt with in sterner tones or not atall. 
The Working Classes of Leeds. An Essay on the present state of 
Education in Leeds. By James Hole. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
A very well-written little book, giving a great deal of valuable statisti- 
cal information about the schools and other educational institutes, in @ 
Mr. Hole thinks that the schools are now in 
y instruction open to the labouring classes, 


disappointed with the state of the | Primary instruction is soon forgotten by children who leave school 
“A wrong | early. 
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Hospital Transports. 
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r and Fields. )—The 


mmission, of the Sanitary Commission. 


post graphic le 


| by different 


the commission cannot. During the Crimean 


routine of the army m sdical authorities, but also 
Americans to all centralized institutions. 


the country, as is shown by the fairs in aid of its 
held throughout the North. 


A memoir of the embarkation of the sick and | 
m the peninsula of Virginia in the summer of 1862. 
kno United States Sanitary Commission. A 
sketch. (Little, Brown, and Co.)—These two books are both Boston 
blications, and are compiled, the one at the request, the other by the 
The first consists of a series of 
tters—those marked A from the pen of the Secretary, Mr. 
lmsted—those marked B by the Rev, F. N. Knapp—and those marked 
ladies, amongst whom was the accomplished authoress of | 

the other work above mentioned, All these persons were actually | 
engaged in the superintendence of the embarkation, and describe what 
they sa. The letters, however, might be readily paralleled among the 
sarious publications which the Crimean war elicited, but the sketch of 


sapplement the action of the Government; in America they had to 
organize a sanitary system, and then to overcome not only the love of 


Every village wanted to look 
after its own. This, of course, broke down as soon as the armies began 
to move, but the commission has at last gained the entire confidence of 


Another of its most useful achievements 
has been the establishment of homes for convalescents, where they are 


plicity. 


| are. 
war we had only to 
very doubtful utility. 


the inherent dislike of 


funds which are being 


proposes to itself. 


taken care of till their pay can be got from the Government. 
must refer those who wish to know what the Commission has effected, 
how sound have been its principles of action, and how generously it has 
been supported, to the sketch itself, which is compiled with great judg- 
ment, is just the right length, and is written with elegance and sim- 


Non-TIatervention in the Danish 
A report of a meeting held in the Town Hall, Manchester, in February 
last, with a letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith appended to it, which alone 
induces us to notice this publication. 
diplomacy is to blame for our foreign wars ; but at least in the case of 
this war popular feeling is more eager to interpose than our diplomatists 
Nor do we see that diplomatists are proved to be useless, even if 
we admit that many of the objects at which they have aimed are of 
The choice of objects is the province of states- 
men not of diplomatists. 

Essays on Production, and its Increase by the Freedom of Commerce, and 
the best Distribution of Capital and Labour. 
(W. Ridgway.)—The author has carefully studied the great writers on 
economical science, and intends his pamphlet (for it is scarcely more) 
as an elementary work for younger students. 
affect, but it may be regarded as fairly attaining the modest object it 


But we 


War. 


(Alex. Ireland and Co.)— 


Mr. Smith contends that secret 


By A. D. Hayter, M.A. 


Originality it does not 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & INDIA OUTFITS. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherghé STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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T= LIGHTEST ARTICLES for 
SUMMER WEAR 

THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAITSTCOATS., 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SvUiTS. 
THRESHER'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Turesner and Gienny, 
next door to Some'set House. 

N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 





152 Strand, 








Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


EALTH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 
and her Clothing considered in relation to the 
physiological laws of the Human Body. By Madame 
CGarux. “Every mother ought to possess it."—Jforn- 
ing Advertiser. “It isa book that should be in every 
family wherever there are chi'dren to nurse, or ladies to 
."—Morning Star. “ May be profitably read by 
both mother and daughters.”"—Sunday Times, 
London : Kenr and Co., Paternoster row. 





R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
#0 periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
ished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
ae teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
cation. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
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‘ ALVEO P 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGII'S ‘ SALVEO 
PEDES.’ 


Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
Wholesale of A. S:eigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCUES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
Protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 

Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 
OLLOWAY'S PILLLS.—Weakness and 


Debility—No nice discrimination of the nature 





Or seat of the disorder is necessary tor the beneficial 
administration of these Pilis, which, by purifying the 
lood and adjusting its circulation, regulate and refresh 
every organ throughout the body. These excellent Pills 
search out the roots of ali disorders, and assuredly 
dispel them from the system. Balsumie in their compo- 
sition, and gentle in their operation, Holloway’s Pills 
Will not have any real benelit unless the sufferer will 
eschew the use of all pies, puddings, and pastry. The 
diet should be substautial, plain, and simple. Early 
hours should be kept, aud excessive fatigue should be 
Vigilantly ayvided. Ky such observances the lives of 





“T WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


“rMhis is so much nicer than the one I 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Curae Imrrations of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker,and more thoroughly then by the ordi- 
nary old fashioned, wrist-straining, and clothes-destroy- 
ing process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents every- 
where. Price Thirty Shillings, carriage free from the 
Manufactory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post- 
office order be forwarded for the amount. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _  v. 
. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
Gun MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
miscroscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“* Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
§ ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 








PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen. 
Soho square, London. 


May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen., 





UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE. 
>» OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 
STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pro- 

fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the First Monday in MAY until the end 
of OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course 
of the most RenowNEp CONTINENTAL MINERAL WATERS, 
with the same happy resuits as at the Natural Springs. 

Tie Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room,and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errects of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 

None are genuine which have not the name of 
“ Srruve” on the Label, and on the Red Stamp over the 
Cork. 





NE Great and Peculiar Advantage of 
PARR’S LIF# PILLS is, that they act gently and 
efticaciously. They cause no nausea or derangement of 
the stomuch. The weak and nervous soon become 
better. There is no medicine in the world so truly 
beneticial in all disorders of the stomach, liver, indi- 
gestion, or general derangement of the system. May 





housands may be preserved. 


be had of any Chemist. 
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p#tic AN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
Esrap.isnep tn 1797, 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 
Direcros.s, 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancclot Holland 
William Cotton, Esq. » 
D.C.L., F.RS. 
John Davis, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. 
M.D, F.RS, 
E.1.ward Hawkin, jun., Fsq. 
oo D. Hodgson, Es}., 
> 


M. 


a 
William James Lancaster, 


VS]. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F. RS. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Ksq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Sevretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. 

Also—Loans in counection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per ceut. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

—The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Soviet 
will take place on Monday, the 23rd iust., at WILLIS" 
ROOMS, at half past six p.m. Sir RODERICK L 
MURCHISON, K.C.B., in the chair. Fellows and their 
friends intending to be present are requested to leave 
their names at 15 Whitehall piace, or at Willis’s Rooms, 


rNHE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, on 

TUESDAY, 24th MAY, wil! be celebrated bya 
FLORAL FETE at the ROYAL, HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS at SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
Cascades and Fountains, als» Minton’s Majolica 
Fountain from the Exhibition of 1862, Mast Tent for 
Rhododendron Show, New Orchord Houses, Military 











Bands. Hours 12 to 7. A:dmiasion, 1+. 
Will shortly close. 
GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


4 Now on view, “CROMWELL with bis FAMILY,” 
painted by Charles Lucy. Open from Ten ull Five. Will 
shortly close. 


ASYetiaAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “The 
CRUCIFIXION " (i6 feet by 10) containing 300 figures, 
the City of ancient Jerusslem, with its Temples, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Howden’s DESCRIP- 
TIVE LECTURE at Twelve, Two, and Four daily, Open 
from Ten till Five. Will shortly close. 


JFGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Original 

Drawings of “ JERUSALEM, BETIINLEHEM, and the 

HOLY PLACES.” Open from Ten till Five. 


reesce GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s.; 
catalogue , 6d. 
OLYTECH NI G 
Patron, H.R. 1, the Prince of Wales. 

The Christian Allegory of “The Knight watching his 
Armour.”—Occasionaily the Gnosis of Shakespeare— 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell. Heinke’s patent 
Diving Dress—The Lilliputian Ghost, a few inches bigh, 
in Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment 
(John Henry Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors.) 
Lecture by J. L. King, Ksq., on “Some of the Aquatic 
Insects and their Transformations.” Mr. G. W. Jesver’s 
Ventriloquial Entertainment. Mr. George Buckland’s 
New Romantic and Musical Entertainment daily at 4 
and 9. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, lv. Saturday Mornings, 2s. 6d. 

JROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.— 
I BAILEY’s IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 
lapsus Aui and Piles is extremely lignt, easily adapted, 
and admitted to be the most effectual instrument used 
for the relief of these comp aints—W, H. BALLEY 
aud SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 
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yar MARITIME CREDIT 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby 
the liability of each Shareholder is limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000 (with power to increase), in 20,000 
Shares of £50 each. 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. 
Deposit on application, £1 per Share and £4 on allotment. 
It is not proposed to call up more than £2 10s. per Share, 
in instalments of £2 103., at intervals of not less than 
three months.} 
DIREcToRS. 
Henry A. Hankey, Esq., Chairman of the New Zealand 
Banking Corporation, London. 
Carruthers Johnston, Esq. (Messrs. Samuel Johnston and 
Co.), Liverpool and Brazil. 
Lightly Simpson, Esq., Director of the Great Eastern 
Railw»y Company, London. 
Henry Wilkin, Esq., Spring gardens, London. 
William Barter, Esq., Lioyds (Messrs. W. Barter and 
Co.), London. 
E. Stewart Jones, Esq. (Messrs, Jones, Palmer, and Co.), 
Liverpool. 
Alexander Hector, Esq. (Messrs. Alexander Hector and 
Co.), London and Bagdad. 
Henry Woodfall, Esq., Director of the Empire Marine 
Insurance Company, Liverpool. 
John Brown, Esq. (late of Messrs, Grant, Smith, and 
Co., Calcutta), London. 
W. Digby Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Preston, and 
Co.), Liverpool. 
Frederick Levi, Esq. (Messrs. Philip Levi and Co.), 
London and Adelaide. 
Captain Thos, A. Carr, Lloyds, London. 
W. T. Makins, Ksq., Temple, .C., Lonion. 
Matthew M. Willis, Esq. (Messrs. Willis and Co.), 
Liverpool. 
BANKERS. 
London.—The Union Bank of London ; The Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Liverpo»l.—The North Western Bank (Limited) . 
Ireland.—The Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
SoLiciTors. 
London.—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Reeves. 
Liverpool.—Messrs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. 
BROKERS. 
London.—Messrs. Sewell Brothers. 
Liverpool.—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Glasgow.—Messrs. McEwan and Auld. 
SuRVEyOR. 
Captain Wm. Champion, Lloyds. 
om Orrices.—40 Old Broad street, Lonion, 
»C, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Association is formed for the purpose of making 
advances by way of mortgage or otherwise On shipping, 
wharves, shipyards, docks, warehouses, and every 
description of maritime securities, and will conduct the 
usual business of a Credit Company. 

A glance at the statistics of the registered tonnage of 
the United Kingdom, at the tables of imports and exports 
at the vast amount of property accumulated in our 
leading ports, and at the great expansion of our mari- 
time commerce generally, shows at once the favourable 
opening for the establishment of an institution of this 
nature. Up tothe present time this extensive field for 
the profitavle employment of capital remains almost 
wholly unprovided for. 

In support of these statements the following statistics 
are submitted :— 

Total value of exports and imports. 
1S54. ...cccccessceeseccceee£268,210,145 
1862... ccccscce ev eee 00 £393, 782,118 
1863, upwards of ........6+£444,000,000 

Number and tonnage of registered sailing and steam 
vessels (exclusive of riyer steamers) of the United 
Kingdom employsd in the home and foreign trade. 





Vesse!s. Tons. 
1854..,..17,407.....-. 3,729,093. 
OS eee -4,473,224. 


Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and 
cleared with cargoes ouly at ports in the;United KingJom 
British {tons. Foreign tons. Total tons 

1854 ....9,473,640.........- 6.296.638 ........15,770,278 
1862.. 19,922,108........++8,458, 549.0... 2.66 622,450,657 

Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and 
cleared with cargoes only (coastwise) at ports of the 
United Kingdom. 

British tous. Total tons. 
1854.. 12,762,107..........46,48 12,808,590 
1862... 17,897,687.....0.0+072,673 ...0c00e 0 h7,470,36) 

This Company wi!l make advances for agreed periods, 
on dock warrants, fie'ghts, &c.—a species of security on 
the safety of which it is unneCessary to comment. 
Under this head may be classed advances on the hypothe- 
cation of goods and merchandise, a descripiion of 
business which affords a very extensive and desirable 
field for the employment of capital. 

Advances on shipping will be made by way of mortgage, 
and furiher secured by policies of insurance. This 
branch of business is very lucrative where the ships are 
carefully selected, and it has hitherto been chiefly in the 
hancs of private cupitalists, from whom shipowners have 
from necessity been content to borrow at rates of 
interest varying from 10 to 15 per cent., and often more. 
The Company will also serve as a medium between 
capitalists and borrowers, and will uudertuke the general 
business of « financial association. 

Tt will be seen, from a consideration of the above state- 
ment, thut the directors of the Maritime Credit 
Company aim at the opening of a geveral credit in aid 
of commerce in all its branches, being an institution 
designed to meet, in a complete and comprehensive 
manner, not only the wants of the marine carrying trade, 
but the iequirements of our maritime commerce 
generally; and to secure thereby the safe, constant, and 
profitable employment of a large amount of capital. 

The Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices 
of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained from the bankers, brokers, and solicitors, 
and at the temporary offices of the Company. 

Application for shares must be made in the form 
annexed to the prospectus, accompanied by the deposit 
of £1 per share. Ifno allotment be made, the deposit 
will be returned in full, and if a less number be alloited 





than is applied for, the surplus will be used towards the 
payment in allotment. 
ForM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Maritime Credit Company 
(Limited). 

GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers of the 
above named Company the sum of £ I hereby 
request that you will allot me Shares in the 
suid Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to beeome 
a Member of the Company, and I authorise you to place 
my name on the Register of Members in respect of the 
Shares to be allotted to me, ani I agree to be bound by 
all the conditions and regulations contained in the 
Memoraadum and Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany, in manner provided by the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
And I authorise you to forward by post to my address, 
the Certificates of any Shares which may be allotted to 
me. 

Dated this........day of ...... 
Name in full 
Firm (ifany)..... Parr 
Business or Profession ....... 
Place of Business......ccccecsesesecs 
Residence ......+0. 











‘ee ce oreo 
J LIFE ASSURANCE SOGIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating 
Scale before June 30, 1864, will be entitled at the 
Next Bonus to one year’s additional Share of Protits 
over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report showiug the financial position of the Society, 
can be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFR, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, Lon lon, 8.W. 


Sie —& LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Offices—1 Dale street, coooryet 20 and 21 Poultry 


London, EF. 


PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 





1851 £54.35 £27,157 £592,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
1sél £36 1,130 £135,974 £1,511,905 
1863 £522,107 £143,940 £1,566,434 


The total amount of claims paid by this Ojfice is 

£2,940,493 17s. 44. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchureh lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 








ovr AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT ond BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
( 1 REAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

FIVE PER CEN!. PREFERENCE SHARES. 


Ta, 
S¢ OTTISH and UNIVERSaArL 
FINANCE BANK. 
To be incorporate | under the Limited Liability Act, 
Capital, £1,000,090, with power to increase to £5 900, 
20,000 Shares, of £50 each. 00,000, 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. £1 on applicati 
allotment, and £5 iu three — Sto 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 pa 
In the event of no allotment of Shares being mateae 
deposit money will be returned in full. If more — 
are applied for than are allotted the surplus of 4 
deposit money will be applied to the payment due 
allotment. * 

Prospectuses and forms of application for Shares may 
be ob.ained of the Brokers and at the offices of the 
Company. Home, Foreign, and Colonial Contragtg, 
Head offices, London and Glasgow, with branches in Paris 
aud New York. 

More than half the capital being already subscribed 
for the list will remain open only a few days; and by g 
resolution of the Board the whole of the Temaining 
shares will be allotted in strict order of application 
pro rata. 

By the constitution of the Association, the Directors 
are not to be paid for their services until the Share. 
holders shall have received 7 per cent. dividend out of 
the profits, thus pledging their own remuneration on the 
success of the Company. 

DrrecrTors. 
Henry Frederick Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and 

Sons), Direstor Public Works Credit Company. 
Gregor Grant, Esq., late Sub-Treasurer to the Bombay 

Government. 
Cyrus Legg, Fsq., Director of Mercantile Union Tnguyr. 

ance Company. 

A. Roselli, Esq. (Messrs. Rosselli Brothers), Merchant 

Rood lane. : 
Angelo Usiglio, Esq., Merchant, Greit Tower street, 
William Crosskill, Esq., Beverley. 
Charles Wells. Esq., Shipowner, Director of London and 

Provincial Marine Insurance C pmpany. 

Chalmers Izett Paton, Esq. (Hugh Paton, 9 Princes 
street, Edinburgh.) 
William James Watson, Esq. (Messrs. Haggard and 


Co.) 
G. J. Caralli, Esq., Merchant, London and Liverpool 
(Caralli Brothers, S. Petersburg and Moscow). 
W. C. Sillar, Esq., Merchant (late of the firm of W, C. 
Sillar and Co., Bombay). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, Loudon. 


BRokeRs. 
Lewellin A. Crowley, Esq., 3 Copthall Chambers, Lon 
on. 
Messrs, Macallum and Sidey, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
J. Perry, hsq., Birmingham, 
Messrs, Adamson and Horne, Aberdeen, 
W. K. Jackson, E3q., Preston. 


So.tcrrors. 
Messrs. Mayhew, 2} Carey street, Lincoln's inn fields, 
London. 
AUDITORS. 
Charles Smith and Sons, New Broad street, E.C. 
Temporary Orrices :—61 Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate 
street, London. 

The objects proposed to be effestad by this Company 
are— 

1. To receive money at call or on deposit for fixed 
terms, and the ordinary business of bankers. 

2. To grant temporary or permanent loans on ap 
proved public securities or private undertakings of un- 
doubted merit and known solidity. 

3. To make advances on merchandise and dock and 
other warrants, on- title-deeds of property in possession 
or reversion for any temporary purpose, on contracts for 
carrying out or the finishing of works, or any other 
securities where their safety is unquestionable and the 
benefit to the Company sufficiently advantageous. 

4. The purchase and sale of the precios meta!s in all 
their forms. The Company will be enabled, by its fasi- 
lities and connections, to import and export bullion, and 
to deal in foreign cvins and bank-notes on an exteusive 
scale, 

5. By means of the Paris branch it is proposed to 
undertake the shipment of silver to the Enst vid 
Marseilles, which can be done at a considerable saving 
of expense and time. 





The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
hereby give notice that in accordance with the Act, the | 
Third Call of £2103. perv share is payab'e on or before | 
Monday, the 22nd May, 1804, at the Union Bauk of | 
Loudon, Princes st:eet, Mansion House, London, or at 
Messrs. Glyn, oMills, and Co., 65 Lorabard street, London. | 

It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pre- 
seutt*¢ same to the Bankers at the time of makiug pay- | 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 

The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March and on the 1st of September in each year.—By | 
order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, Lith Apri', 1854, 

| 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 

Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Aunual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CoRNHILL, Lonvon, E.C. 
THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNALLL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, e npowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


MORE 








6. The business transacted by the issue of smal bills 
and letters of credit for tia convenience of travellers 
and emigrants is incredible. Remittances from Amer- 
ica to Ireland alone amouat to several millions sterling 
per annum. By affording the sama facilities to the 
English, German, and French populati»n of America 
itis coufidently anticipated that most profitable business 
can be done. 

7. To negotiate approved foreign or inlan1 bills, to 
transmit funds in specie and in bills or otherwise, to 
auy foreign State, and to arrange purchases or sales of 
any British or foreigu securities at home or abroad. 

8. To cash coupons, and to realize or undertak» the 
management of the dividends on loan or other securities. 

Application for shares to be male to tha Secretary, 
at the temporary offices ofthe Company, or the Brokers. 





COTTISH and UNIVERSAL 
FINANCE BANK. 

NOTICE.—Since issuing the prospectus on Thurs 
day lust arrangements have been concluded for the 
amalgamation of the business and connections of Messrs. 
Haggard aud Co. (formerly Bult and Co.), 85 aud 
Cheapside, baukers and bulliou merchants, who retain & 
large share interest in the Company. One of the firm 
joins the Board, and Mr, Henry Haggard will be the 
manager of the bullion and banking departments. 

This, the third important amalgamation already con 
cluded, enables this Company to commence operations 
with an established profitavle connectiou, and a certain 
prospect of an early dividend. 

Scottish and Universal Finance Bank (Limited), 6l 
Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate street, May 12, 1864. 
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FREEHOLD and GENERAL 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 

£250,000, in 10,000 Shares of £25 each, with 
Capital, power to inerease to £1,000,000. 

£.000 Shares (subscriptions for more than 

Birst seit of which have been alrealy promised). 
lication, £1 per share, and £2 on allot- 
Deposit on @PP™ ment. ; nears 
4 £2 per Share, with an interval of no! 
Calls pate coononthe. It is not intended to call up 
less than £10 per share, but as more capital can be 

—_ tageously employed, further issues of Shares will 

os in the allotment of which a preference will be 

ous to the then existing Shareholders. 
should no allotment be made, the deposit will be 
returned in full. 
D:REcTORS. 
t Hon. Lord Nigel Kennedy, Montrose House, 
Peters Chairman. 
ght, Hon. Lord Viscount Malden, 39 Lowndes 
edn Belgrave square, and Ioudwater House, Bucks. 
Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., St. Albans. 
n, Esq., Milk street, Cheapside. 
award Barron, hsq 
P. Lascaridi, Esq., Old Broad street, Director 

Finan Discount Company, Limited. 

onens Legg, Esq., 22 Sackville street, and South 


a W. Prole, Esq., Kensington Park Gardens 


vome R. Rogers, Esqy., M.D., 56 Berners street. 
William Watson, Esq., Bristol, Director of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company. 
BANKERS. 
an and Provincial Bank (Limited), 75 Corn- 
d Oxford street Branch, 86 Oxford street. 
SoLIcrTors: 
Messrs. Matthews and Greetham, 68 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
BROKER. 
Alfred Ashton, Esq., 75 Old Broad street. 
AvuDIToRs. . 
rs, Harding, Pullein, Whinney, and Gibbons, 3 
on Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
R.N. Collier Esq. 
Temporary OFIcCEes 
1 New Broad street court, F.C. 

It is well known that house property in London, 
whether freehold or leasehold, judiciously purchased 
and managed with experience, is to the large proprietor 
a most remunerative investment. ; 

The objects of this company are to purchase from time 
totime such freehold or leasehold property in London 
and its neighhourhood as may offer faciliies for adapta- 
tion to first-class houses, offices, and chambers, or which 
may otherwise present special capabilities for improve- 


Metropolit 
hill; an 


ment. eat 
A shareholder of moderate means may thus partici- 
in the ownership of such property, and enjoy the 
advantages of a high rate of interest, combined with 
complete security for his investment, 
By the articles of association power is given to the di- 
rectors to pay interest, half-yearly, at £5 per cent per 


out reference t» dividends to be delared on such capital. 

The first step of the company will be the purchase 
and development of some first-class f eebold properties 
at the West End, for securing which most advantageous 

mts have been entered into, the vendors show- 
. ing their faith in the undertaking by agreeing to take a 
portion of the purchase-money in partly paid-up shares 
of the company. 

These properties present, in situation and in the 
noble character of the buildings partially erected, re- 
markable elements of success, It is estimated that an 
outlay of £40,000 has already been made upon them, 
all which, together with the whole of the valuable free- 
hold sites, has been secured by the company for less 
than the outlay which hes been made iu the buildings 
alone, 

From careful surveys it is calculated that a further 
outlay of £20,000 will fully complete and fit up all the 
buildings, either as several first-class houses or as resi- 
dential and otlicial chambers, and the rental to be de- 
rived therefrom has been estimated by experienced 
valuers to produce a sufficient sum to ensure interest 
and dividend amounting to 15 per cent. and upwards 
(arising from property ever invreasing in value), after 
making ample deduction for repairs, out-goings, and 
management ; and when these properties are completed 
and occupied it is calculated they may be re-sold ata 
profit of 50 per cent. to the company. 

An advantageous negotiation has also been concluded 
for the acquisition of a very eligible freehold and lease- 
hold estate of considerable magnitude, which will pro- 
duce a large income from houses of the most improving 
description. 

Arrangements have b2en made with a respectable and 
experienced firm for the agency of the properties 
belonging to the Company. As a proof of their confidence 
in its Success these gentlemen have agreed to forego all 
Temuneration for their services until the shareholders 
shall receive a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Fall paiticulurs of the proposed operations of the 
Company may be obiained at the Offices, No. 1 New Broad 
street court, where the articles of association may be 
Seen; and prospectuses aud forms of application for 
shares may be obtained from the bankers, brokers, 
solicitors, or at the Offices of the Company. 


, Form or AppiicaTion FOR SHARES. 
No— 
To the Directors of te Freehold and General Tuvest- 
ment Company (Limited). 
GeNTLewEN,—Having paid into your bankers the 
sum of £ , [ request that you will allot me 
shares inthe Freetoid and General Investment Com- 
Pavy (Limited), and I hereby agree to accept the same, 
oF any less number thut may be allotted to me, and to 
pay the deposit on allotment and the calls in respect of 
the shares so allotted when due, and to sign the articles 
of association when required; and L authorize you t» 
lace my name on the register of members for the num. 
« of shares allotted,—1 am, gentlemen, your obedieut 
Servant, 
Name in full ........ ecccvece severe 
Profession or occupation......++.+++ 
Address ..++.+. 
Date...... 








annum, upon the paid-up capitwi of the company, with- 


UDIE’S SELEC 
M T LIBRARY. | 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 

The Library was Established in April, 1842, in order to 
promote the widest possible circulation of the best Books 
in every department of Literature. 

From its commencement great care has been taken to 
render the collection complete in every respect. Books of 
every shide of opinion on all subjects of public interest 
have been freely added; and in cases where the demand 
has been general, hundreds, and in some instances 
thousands, of copies of the choicer Works have been 
provided for the use of Subscribers. 

Revised Lists of Works recently alded to the Library, 
and Catalogues of Surplus C pies withdrawn for Sale, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

New Oxford street, London , May, 1864. 

M UDJE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 
For a Constant Succession of the best New Books, as 
they appear. 

One Guinea To OnE Hunnprep Guineas Per ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Cuares Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford street, London ; 
City Office—t King street, Cueapside. 


Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester ; and 
Temple street, Birmingham. 





MANUAL of FISH HATCHING for the PEOPLE. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
This day is publ shed, with an Engraving, price 6d. 
MANUAL of FISH HATCHING. 


By Frank Bucktanp, M.A., Author of * Fish 
Hatching.” 
TrnsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine s treet. 


This day is published, price 1s. 61. 


HAT MESSAGE HAVE the 
CLERGY for the PEOPLE of ENGLAND ? 

A Letier to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. The 
Bishop ot London, in reference to the controversy on 
the future state of sinners. By Freperick Denison 
Maurice, M.A. Incumbeut of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. 


MacmILiax and Co. London and Cambridge. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR for the Use of 
the Junior Classes in Schools. By the Rev. W1L- 
LIAM Kirkus, LL.B. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: Lonoman and Co. Liberal discount to 
Schools. 











Now ready. 
TH METEOROLOGICAL MAGA- 
ZINE, No. IL, price 6d., by post 7d. 
WituiaMs and Srranan, 7 Lawrence lane, Cheapside, 
F.C., and of the principal Las‘rumeut Makers. 





‘Tae AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 
5. Photo-lithographic Portrait, Will, and Autographs of 
Shakespeare. 


6. Pope Pius IX., George IIL, Metternich, Nesselrode, 
Scribe, Covoke, Buckstone, Compton, &c, &e. 

7. The Dablgren Papers, Bacon, Clyde, Cevil, Robes- 
pierre, Carnot, &., &c. 

To appear on the Ist June. 

& Canning, Melbourne, Palmerston, Clyde, Wilberforce, 
Cobbett, Baraute, Miguet, Michelet, Charies Max- 
thews. Sketches: the Village Politiciuns, &., &. 

Published on the Ist and 15th of each month, price 1s. 
Office, 110 Strand, Lon lon. 





For BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
MILY FAITHFULL. 
The “ Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover syuare. 





CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of 
the COMMITTEE of COUNCLL on EDUCATION, 
South Kensington, 
LECTURES upon the OBJECTS in the ART-COLLEC- 
TIONS of the SOUTH KENSINGION MUSEUM, 
Affording Illustrations of 
“ The PRINCIPLES of DECORATIVE ART.” 
A COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered in the 
Lecture Theatre, on MONDAY AFTERNOONS, the 
30th MAY, 6th, 13th, 2)ch, aud 270a JUNE, and 4th 
JULY, at 4 p.m, 
1.—30th May.—‘ Terra Cotta and Luca della Robbia 
Ware.” By the Rev. Dr. Rock. 

2.—6th June.—‘* On the Specimens of Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern Decorative Ssulpture in the Museum.” 
By RK. Westmaeott, I’sq., R.A. 

3.—13th June —*“ Objects of Oriental Decoration, and 
their Application to Modern Uses.” By J. W. Wild, 
Esq. 

4,.—20th June.—“ Ancient and Modern Specimens of 
Bookbinding.” By the Rev. J. Beck, M.A. 

5.—27th June.—“ Architectural Specimens of Coloured 
and other External Decorutivns.” By W. Barges, 
Esq. 

6.—4th July.—“ Exhibtion of Modern Stained Glass, and 
its Suggestions,” By I. Gambier Parry, Esq. 

7.—11th J uly.—" The Decorations,of Raphael's Loggie in 
the Vatican.” By J. H. Pollen, Esq, M.A, late 
Fellow of Merton College. 

Students in Training admitted free; other students 
and the public by Tickets, which are issued at 3s. 64. 
each for the course, or ls. each lecture. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Catalogue Sale-stall ia 
the Museum. 

By order of t1e Committee of Council on E lucation. 





| 





Ninth Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth. 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 


DISEASE; an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Termination of various Curonic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; and 
of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. 
By James Manny Gutty, M.D., L.RC.S., and F. R.P.S., 
Edinburgh ; F.R M.C.S, London, &e. 

“ Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“Dr. Gally's book is evideutly written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by fur the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”—Atheneum. 

“Of all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and 
complete."—Literary Gazette. 

Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s, 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
THERAPEIA. The Water Cure in Acute Disease, 
By James Manny Gutty, M.D., &., &c., Author of the 
« Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 
London: Simpxcy, Marsuant, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





This day is published, price 6s. 6d. 


ATURE and GRACE, 
Sermons preached in the Chapel Royal, Whiteball, 
in the Years 1862-34. By Witt1M Macan Campion, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
Rector of St. Botolph's, Cambridge, and one of Her 
Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall. 
Cambridge: Deicuroyx, Beit, and Co.; London: 
BE. and Davpy. 


This day is published, price 153. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS of 
the FOUR GOSPELS. By Kart WieseLer. 
Translated by the Rev. Eomunp Venavies, M.A 
“ This opportunity may be taken of especially recom- 
mending to every thoughtful student this able treatise 
on the succession of events in the Gospel history. . . . . 
A translation of it would be a very welcome sid to the 
— reader.”—Bishop Ellicott's Lectures on th: Life of 
ur 
Cambridge: Deitcnron, Bevt, and Co.; Loudon: 
Bet aud D.- py. 














Now ready, price 2s., post free 2+. 2d. 
rPHINGS NEW and OLD, consisting 
of Meditations in Verse on Solemn Subjects. 
London: F. Auoar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard 

street, E.C. 





IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinvon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully- 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, aud the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem pries."—Sun. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
PankerR, D.D, of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
* All seems as if it were written with «a pencil of light. 
+ .+ + There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.”—British Standard. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


Now ready, cloth, price 9s., free by post. 
HE T'WO WORLDS, the Natural and 
the Spiritual, their intimate connection and relation. 
Illustrated by examples and testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas Brevior. " 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Two vols. cloth, red edges, price Lis. 


PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS for 
EVERY DAY inthe YEAR. With Morning and 
Evening Prayers. By the Revs. T. aud D. G. Goypkn. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition 
revised. 


NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 

NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 

eurly portions of the vk of Genesis critically 

examined and explaiued. By the Rev. E. D. Renveu, 
London: F. Pioman, 20 Paternoster row, L.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., pp. 974, price 25s. cloth. 


Cs IJGUE of the BOOKS in the 
MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
Prepared by A. Crestaporo, Pb.D. 

*,* This Catalogue, constructed by the compiler on 
the plan of tue “ British Catalogue” and “ Index,” con- 
tains an Alpuaetical List of the full Titles of upwards 
of Twenty-six Tousand Works iu all departments of 
Literature; aud, in addition thereto, the Reference 
Department embraces a very elaborate Index of the 
subject-matter of the whole of the bouks alphabetized, 
and it will thus be found valuable not only tu those who 
have access to the Mauchester Free Library, bat alm st 
equally so toall Librarians and Students. In the Al- 
phabetival Vepartment, not merely are the full Tities 
wiven, but also, whenever it appeared desirable, the 
Contents, which of course are als» Ludexed, as, for in- 
stance, the * Hurieian Miscellany,” the ‘* Somers Tracts,” 
the * Pamphieteer,” the “Chetuum Sv ciety’s Publica- 
tions,” &., &c, 

London: Sampson Lov, Son, and Mars:ox, 14 Lud- 
gate hill. 
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ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WIILIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. ‘The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
Mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 123.; 
Nursery, lis, to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 323. ; Hip, 
18e. 3d. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 


baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s. the set of three. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM §. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 11s.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. eacn; and Cots, from 
15¢, 6d. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London, 


HANDELIERS in’ BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoDERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvuetrres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lusires, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

. Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

, Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
jcoad street. Established 1807. 

REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 

by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 

Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7ib., 14lb., 281b., 

and upwards. 

Trpman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


“CAUTION.—CHLOROPYNE.—CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.--Before Vice-Chan- 


cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE.— 
See Times, January 12, 1864, 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the origiual 
and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most effica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
dbotile. Sole Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bottles at 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite a is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seut to the Manufacturre, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
As. Double dito, 31s, Gd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. 10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
| 1 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

L &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


Diners a 
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A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERViggg 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 


May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to 
e the Queen and Royal Family. Gentlemen's 
fashionable attire, the best at moderate prices. Wacer- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust or rain, One Guinea; 
Melton Cloth, &e., Two Guineas; Negligé Suits of the 
Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two Guineas. 
H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Cvoruhill, E.C.; and 10 Mosley street, 
Manchester. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
a LENFIELD STARCB. 
\ J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


to be 





x SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delici Li t, pr i by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarncLay and Sons, London, &e., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


yINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID, 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CU.,172 New Bond street, 
London; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 


MEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICLAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’'s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artiticial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess DenrisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
apy yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
pplied at prices pletely defying petition, Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 
*,* No counection with any one of the same name. 


‘he GHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISIICS SHOW THAT 5y,000 
PERSONS aunually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Cousumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Respiratory Orgaus, Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and 
winter seagon, With a supply of KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the Virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cuugh or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d, 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keartina, Cuemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in tue World. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
tur administering the popuiar remedy for weak digestion 
Manufactured by I’. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., aud 10s. each. Pepsine Lozenges jin boxes at 2a. Gd. 























——— —— = SS, 
UVENILE CLOTHING 
eJ K. MOSES and SON respectfully call atient 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Ch tion 
The newest fabrics are combined with the lutest and 
fashionable designs, and the best torkmanshi most 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this a . 
tant branch of their business, and they ean with 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satiaty the 
most economical. Ue 
This department isin a distinct part of the 
which will be fouud a great convenience { 
children. , or tales ud 


. - wow amen me 

UVENILE CLOTHING 
oF “KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, realy-maie 
made to order, at EF. MOSES and SON’s, ~ ‘Ss 


- ~ = an 

UVENILE CLOTHING 
e “WINDSOR” and “SPANISH” SUITS realy. 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, f 


T mil _ x omeae 7 - sae 
UVENILE CLOTHING 

e “ HARROW " and “BRIGHTON” suIrs ready 
made, Or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, ’ 


JUVENILE CLOTHING 
e “ KERTCH” and “ ETON” SUITS, ready-madg 
or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
“WINDERMERE” and “OX#ORD” SUITS, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and 80N's, 


UVENILE CLOTHING, 
“CAMBRIDGE” and “ CAPRERA” gy 
ready-made, or made to order, at &. MOSES and Son's, 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
© . “OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES a 
ON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classy 
and all occasions, at hb. MOSES and SON’s, 
Ready-mmade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Maker, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87,63, 
Aldgate. 

















Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street. 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court ruad; 233 Euston road 
Country Establishment : 
Bradtord, Yorkshire. 





E MOSES and SON'S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kveuiog at suuset, when bat 
nessis resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plas 
figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned. 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measuremeai} 
Fashion-card, and our new Pampililet, “ Tue Tere 
tenary; or, the Three Hundredth Birtuday of Williaa 
Shakespeare,” gratis and post free. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIBIS. 


“ Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra. 
“ The most perfect-fitting shirt made.’’—Observer. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists aud it 


structions for self-meusurement post tree. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, EC. 
press 'S EUREKA _ SHIBI 
PATTERNS ot the new Freueh Coloured Sairting 
for makiagord’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select frome 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poult 


London, KC. 
T WO PRIZE MEDALS- 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writiig 
bag. Geutlemen’s ditto, The ten guinea silver-fited 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromaudel ur Watuu. Ti 
guinea ‘Tourist’s writing-case. ‘Iue ove guiuea travellilg 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. . 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUBs 











-_—— 











aud 4s. 6d. each. 





33 St. James's street, and 66 aud 69 Jermya sired 
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om 1st January, 1864. 


. The Spellin 
‘ with an A 


9. Geography Generalized. 
Edition ..++++++- 
4, English Grammar, with 


§bth Edition ....++.+++ 
§, The Literary Class Book. 


HION. ces e cere eeeees 


copies per annum. 


sellers. 


3, Introduction to Geography and History. 63rd 


aaa , 5 
Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d, 564 pages. 


HE SCHOOL and OFFICE DICTION- 
T ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Professor SULLIVAN, LL.D. 
(Of the Irish Education Board.) 
Jeteness, aceuracy, and cheapness, this Dic- 
sree without a rival.”"—Belfast Mercury. 
Three Editions of Sullivan's Dictionary, of 20,000 


opies h, have been printed in our establishment 
in So leat four years. —BALLANTYNE &nd Co., Edin- 


By the same Author. 
g Book Superseded. 89th Edition, s. d. 
ppendix containing Proverbs and 
Precepts (supplied by Archbishop Whately) 1 4 


Sist Edition........ 2 0 


Exercises and Key. 


7th Edition........ 2 6 
¢, The Dictionary of Derivations. 9th Edition. 2 0 
7, Popular Education and School-keeping. 2nd 
ET  . n ode UOn whe ecenesopenes cose 2 O 

#,* The eirculation of these books in Ireland, Great 
Britain, and the Colonies, amounts to upwards of 170,000 


London, Loneman and Co.; Dublin, M. and I. Surrt- 
vat; Edinburgh, Joun MeENzrss ; and sold by all Book- 








“Wheat and Turcs.” 


novelist. He should write | 


on the stage, In- 
deed, we do not know any 
two volumes which have 
contained so much epigram 
for past.” —Press. 

“Tt is a positive relief to 
get hold of such a novel as 
*Late Laurels.’ ...- The | 
eharacters are well drawn 
and distinctive, the moral 
is clearly defined. .. ‘ Late 
Laurels’ is one of the few 
modern novels from which 
any young lady may derive 
both profit and amusement. 
The author is evidently a 
person of a cultivated and 
refined mind, and has taken 


= care to avoid the 
faults which taint both the 
@yle and the plot of so 
tany of the novels of the 
it day.” — Morning 


“Piquant conversation, 
amongst those who frequent 
the society of the great capi- 
tals, is a special intellectual 
secretion that appears to 
flow from an independent 
little orgenic arrangement 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 15s. cloth. 
ATE LAURELS: a Tale, reprinted 
from “Fraser's Magazine.” By the Author of 


“The author of ‘ Late | connected with the ordin- 
Laurels’ is too witty for a | ary power of thought of the 


individual form of eharac- 


comedies. Such dialogue |ter...... This organic 
as he produces ought to | modification of the intellect 


which the habit of conver- 
sation in good society pro- 
duces, is evidently pos- 
sessed to a very effective 
extent by the author of 
‘Late Laurels.’ His con- 
versations are always clever 
and sometimes brilliant’— 
Spectator. 

“The author of ‘ Wheat 
and Tares’ has established 
a reputation, and the work 
now before us has raised it 

till higher. .... Tt has a 
rilliancy of style snd 
piquancy of narrative which 
would amply atone for 
many more faults than can 
be found in the characters 
and plot of this novel. .. . 
The author has a rare gift 
of reproducing the small 
tulk of society; we hardly 
know whether he ought not 
to be placed next to Thack- 
eray in this excellence ; his 
dialogue is animated and 
characteristic in a remark- 
able degree. ..... Alto- 
gether it is a charming 
novel." —John Bull. 





in the intellect quite dis- 
London: Loncman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo., prine 10s. 6d. 

T= LIFE and GENIUS of SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Tuomas Kenny. 

Lonoman and Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 964, price 12s. cloth. 


RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 

SCIENCE, Kdinburgh Meeting, 1863. Edited by G. W. 

Hasrines, LL.B., Gen. Sec. of the Association. 


London : Lonoman, GReen, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


Of whom may be had, price 12s. each. 


The VOLUMES of 1859, 1860, 1861, and 

1862. Also, price 10s, REPORT of the COMMITTEE 

on TRADES’ SOCIETIES and STRIKES, presented 

ont Feerth Aunual Meeting of the Association, Glas- 
, 1860. 











On Friday next will be published, in fcap. 8vo., price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

FAstastIc STORIES. By Epwarp 
Yarpuey, Jun, 

London : Loxoman, Gaeen, and Co., Paternoster row. 








HY WE WELCOME GARIBALDI. 
Z Ry the Author of “‘ Twice Lost” and “ Linnet’s 
Trial” Price 3d. 
Py  voraes were nsel by me Chamberlain of the 
ndon on the occas’ f til th 
freedom of the City to Garibaldi.) ee 
Virtus Brotners and Co,, 1 Amen Corner. 





BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

Just published, with 104 Coloured Figures, price 21s. 
HE FIELD BOTANISTS COM- 
bet PANION, for AMATEURS and BEGINNERS; 
nga hag mee Account, in the Four Seasons, of the 

most mmon 

By TM, ey Hy 0) to the British Isles. 
Rexve and Co, 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 








- MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS THIS DAY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


GeorGiana Fut.erton, Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 





By Lady 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S |G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Travel in 1863. Post | BERNARD MARSH. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. “The character of ‘Bernard Marsh’ is drawn with 
reat delicacy, strength, aud beauty. Lucy Langdale, his 


g 
The VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD'S or a . one of the most attractive of Mr. James's 
> a ATIC i 8 neroines. n every sense this is a pleasing book, and it 
EASTERN SHORES of the AVRIATIC in 1863, will no doubt be gladiy welcomed by the public as a 


: ; : one : 8s. 
In 8vo., with coloured Lithographs. 18s, | worthy memento of Mr. G. P. R. James.”"—AMorning Post. 


St. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. A 


Scenes witnessed during a residence in Russia and Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Poland in the years 1863-4. By Aveusrin O'BRIEN. BREAKER Ss AHEAD. A Novel. 


Post 8vo., with Photograph of the Russian Imperial 
Family, 7s. 6d. \ In 2 vols. post 8vo, [ Shortly. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of RICHARD 


WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. Frrzparrick, Esq. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW WORKS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
Now First Published. 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s. 


MAURICE DERING: A Nove. 


By the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
Also, just published. 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” In 3 vols. 
GUY WATERMAN. the Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.” In 3 vols. 
RUTH RIVERS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Schoolmaster of Alton.” In 3 vols. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. In 1 vol. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. By ‘“ Ouida.” In 38 vols. 

MADAME VERNEC. By Mrs. Brough. In 2 vols. 

AFTER BREAEFAST ; or, Pictures Done with a Quill. By G. A. Sala. In 2 vols. 


NEW WORK by CAPTAIN BURTON. 
ABEOKUTA, and an EXPLORATION of the CAMEROONS MOUNTAINS. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. By Captain Burton. In 2 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


A New Work by the Author of “The Old Forest Ranger.” 


This day is published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., with Illustrations sketched from Nature, 
' price 16s. 


MY INDIAN JOURNAL. 


Containing Descriptions of the Field Sports of India, and Notes on the Natural History 
and Habits of the Wild Animals of the Country—a Visit to the Neilgherrie Hills 
—and a Cruise to the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 


By Colonel WALTER CAMPBELL, Author of ‘‘ The Old Forest Ranger.” 











Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





To be completed in Thirty-two 2s. 6d. Monthly Parts, a New and Revised Issue of the 
PICTORIAL EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Containing upwards of One Thousand Illustrations. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. This day is published, 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 7s. 61. 
REDERICK RIVERS; TH SALMON: Its HISTORY, POSI- 
INDEPENDENT PARSON. TION, and PROSPECTS. By ALex. Kussei. 
By Mrs, Frorence Wittiamson. Edinburgh : Epwoxsronand Dove.as. 
WitttaMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent London: Hamivron, Apams, aud Co. 
eS London; aud 20 South Frederick street, Kdin- REVIVAL of ENGLISH MONASIERIES. 
Now ready. (May be-had at ali Libraries ) Price 6s., port 
Now ready, price 33., bound in cloth. free. 

MERICAN SLAVERY and 








WITH PORTRAIT of BROTHER IGNATIUS. 
FINANCE. By the Hon. R. J. WALKER, late HREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. MONASTERY. A_ Personal Narrative. By 


Wittiam Riveway, 169 Piecadilly, W., and all Book- | CHaRLus Walker. 
collera, Mornay and Co., 13 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS 


The CALVIN TERCENTENARY-CELEBRATION, 


Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 


of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN, Vol. ILL (On Friday next. 


2. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Girpert, and G. C, CHURCHILL, F.G.8. 
Square crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

[ On Saturday next, 


3. 
EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA. By Tuomas Barnes, lately attached 
to Dr. Livingstone’s Expedition on the Z-mbesi. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations (Early in June. 


4. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biogra- 
phy : 1590 1632. By Jonn Forster. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
with two Portraits. 30s. 


The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 


and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “History of 
Eng!and from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Fliza- 
beth.” By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Second Edition. 28s. 


6. 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVI- 


LIZATION. Vol I. “England and France ” (Fourth 
Edition). 2ls. Vol. II. “Spain and Sevtland” (Second 
Edition). 16s. 


UTILITARIANISM. By Joun 
Stuart MILr.. teprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


8. 
A DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latuam, M.A., 

F.R.S. Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by 

the Rev. H. J. Yodd. 2 vols. 4tv., in 36 Monthly Parts, 

3s, 6d. (Parts I. to LI. ready. 
9. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


as exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. JAMESON 
and Lady KasTLake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. square crown 8yo. 42s. 


10. 
DIARIES of a LADY of 


QUALITY from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Haywarp, Q.C. Post 8vo. Price 103. 6d. 


11, 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 
L. N. Comyn, Author of “Ellice: a Tale.” 3 vols. post 
8vo. (In a few days. 


12. 
The REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. DisRaet, M.P. Feap 8vo. 5s. 
i3. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S 


LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
LETTERS from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
Wattace. With Notice by H. F. Cuoruey. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 53. each, 


lu. 
GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 


Titnslated by Jonn AnsteR, LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Post 8vo. 
lds, 


15, 
TlLA A 

APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua. By 
Joun Henry Newman, D.D. In course of publica- 
tion in Weekly Parts. Parts L, IL, and IIL, 1s. each, 
and Parts IV. and V., 2s. each. [Now ready. 

*,* Part VIT. (completion), on June 2, will contain 
an Answer in detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Acgusations. 


16. 
LATE LAURELS. By the Author 


of “ Wheat and Tares.” 2 vols, post 8yo, Price 15s. 


17. 
HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of 


Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. Waytg MELVILLE. 
New and cheaper Idition. Price 5s, 


18, 


The INTERPRETER: a Tale of 


the WAR. By G. J. Wayre MeELvitte. New and 
cheaper Edition. Price 5s, 


19. 

The COMMON-PLACE PHI- 
LOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K. 
H, B.” New and cheaper Edition. In crown 8yo, 
Price 3s, 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


NEW EDITIONS. , | 


IMESSRS BELL AND 
~. BABHY'S* LIST. 


We Wily, 8vo.,2 vols, 21s. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTU. 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 
By Joun Witutam Dararer, M.D., LL.D. 


“There is enough in this work to engage the atten- 
tion and command the admiration of the reader. The 
extent of the author's reading is very considerable, and 
the use t> which he puts it, in showing that the tendency 
of all natural development is towards improvement, 
deserves careful study.”—Home News. 


Now ready, 8vo., Vol. L., 143. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. 


A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, 
By the Rev. J. J. Srewarp PerowneE, B.D., 
Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Fxamining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


. . 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 43. 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of ELECTION. 


An Essay. 
By Epwarp Fry, M.A. 





Now ready, fully Illustrated, feap. 8vo., 103. 6d. 


ANECDOTES of HERALDRY, 


In which is set forth the Origin of the Armorial Bearings 
of many Families. 


By C. N. Etviy, M.A. 





Now ready, 8vo., 143 
THE 
RE-ISSUE of DUAL ARITHMETIC. 
A New Art. 
By O.iver Byrne. 
With a eomplete Analysis of all the Processes. 

«*» Copies of this Analysis, with a new title-page: 
will be supplied at 3s. 6d. to purchasers of the former 


Issue upon returning the old title-page to the Publishers 
direct, or through their Booksellers, 





Now publishing, small feap. 8vo., price 5s. per vol. 


SHAKESPEARE. Elzevir Edition. 
Edited by Tuomas KeiourLey. 
To be completed in 6 vols. during this year. 
Vols. I. and II. are now ready. 





Now ready, small feap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


Elzevir Edition. 





Now ready, 32mo., price 33., or in cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH- 
BOOK. 


Pocket Volume Edition. 





Now ready, post 8vo., price 63. 


A NEGLECTED FACT in ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By Henry Cuagces Coorg, F.S.A. 





Just published, 8vo., Vol. I., 143, 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 


By Gzorce Lone, M.A. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 9s. 


HOST and GUEST. 
A Book about Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. 
By A. V. Kirwan, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON and his 
CONTEMPORARIES ; 
oR, 
The RISE of the AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
By C, J. Rieramucver, Esq., 
Author of “Teuton” and “ Frederick Lucas.” 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8yv0., 6s. 


DENISE 


By the Author of “ Madenioiselle Mori.” 


London : 
BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet street. 


a 
THE NEW NOVELS 


\* “NoW READY az ALL TRE Lupe. 
I : . = LBRARIES 
JOHN GRESWOLD... By fhe Auth 
** Paul Ferrolly” 2 volts... - + ..- ' AJ 
* The best novel the aythor has written." yy, 
“ The same forcible style, the same po: * 
“before tha reader things aud people, iol ean ‘ 
known to us, that gavé such a charm to 98 then 


former works, are couspicuod8 in ‘J She author, 
John Bull. — CE 


NOT DEAD YET. - C- Jeaffresg, 
Author of “ Live it hy 3 C de . 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the ay 


of ‘John andl.” “A very charming Work."—Syp 


ADELA CATHCART. By Georgy 


MacDonatp, M.A. 3 vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 yols, 
“Avery charming book."—Times. 


MATTIE: A Story. By the Author ¢ 
“No Church,” “ Oweu : @ Waif,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Just ready, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


CHEAP EDITION of LES MIsEp. 


ABLES. By Vicror Hoago. Authorized English 
Translauion. Illustrated by Millais. 5s, 


‘*A beautiful edition of an excellent translatio 
very wonderful book.”—Sun. ade 


Hurst ané Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


. 








Just ready, in 8vo., with Portrait of the Author, By 
Count D'Orsay. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. By 
BEN JAMIN LUMLEY, 
Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol, 12s, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor 
Hvueo. The Authorized English Translation. 


“A notable and brilliant book about Shakespear"— 
Athenwum. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





122 Fieet Srreer, Loxpox. 


JOHN MAXWELL & COS 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


This day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HENRY DUNBAR 


By AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” && 








NOTICE.—The Second Edition is now ready. The whole 
of the First Edition was exhausted on the day of 
publication. 


NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT. 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 87 


31s. 6d. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo., with an Original Map, price 3%. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern By 
MicHEeL CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and 
Senator of France. ( Ready. 


NEW NOVEL by Mre. BENNETT. 
STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vyo. 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind"~ 
Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. 
H. Davenport Apams. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


[ Ready. 
FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low Nicuois, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 
“No book we have ever read gave us anything like 9 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life 
As a description of American homes and Americans # 
home it is the best we have seen."—Saturday Review, 
April 2, 1864. ([ This day. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 


The MAN in CHAINS. ByC.J. Collins 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. [ Jmmediately. 





London: Jonn MaxweEtt and Co,, 122 Fleet street. 
a 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
In crown 8vo. 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. By 


Ropert Brownina. [On Monday. 





In 3 vols. post 8yvo. 
“ 
ZOES BRAND. By the Author of “ Re- 
commended to Mercy.” ( This day. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








— 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CamPBeLL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Specraror " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 21, 1864. 
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